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PREFACE 


LOM POUR TH EDITION 


AFTER Somervile and Beckford had put forth their 
respective works, no other master of hounds was 
found to write a treatise on fox-hunting till Colonel 
Cook published his “Observations upon Fox- 
Hunting,” in the year 1826. Next came, in 1838, 
Mr Smith’s “ Extract from the Diary of a Huntsman,” 
a treatise with which Mr Delmé Radcliffe does not, as 
will be seen, altogether agree ; and then the present 
work followed, in 1839, to be succeeded in due course 
by Mr Vyner’s “ Notitia Venatica,’’ and later still 
by the ‘‘ Science of Fox-Hunting”’ and “ Lessons on 
Hunting and Sporting ”’ of Mr Horlock (‘‘ Scrutator’’), 
and the “‘ Hunting ”’ volume of the Badminton Lib- 
rary, to which the Duke of Beaufort is a contributor. 
If to this list we add the name of Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson, who a short time ago wrote a little book on 
the duties of huntsmen, we include all the masters of 
hounds who have written about hunting. Mr Delmé 
Radcliffe has more than once been accused of having 
propounded the doctrine that matters of detail in the 
management of kennel and stable were fit to be dis- 
cussed in the saddle-room or servants’ hall only ; but 
as a matter of fact he gave utterance to no such senti- 
ment. In the Preface to the original edition he 
remarks that since the time of Beckford’s book no- 
thing except what “‘ Nimrod ” wrote had appeared in 
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connection with hunting which was worthy of a 
place “beyond the saddle-room or servants’ hall.” 
This is possibly rather stern criticism ; but Mr Delmé 
Radcliffe was a man of refined taste, a scholar, and a 
ereat reader; and he perhaps scarcely appreciated 
the somewhat bald phraseology which characterised 
the majority of the books on hunting. At any rate, 
in the present work he has shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of a fluent style, a wide vocabulary, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the best 
authors. 

With a good deal to say about general principles, 
Mr Delmé Radcliffe has avoided giving recipes for 
the cure of the diseases to which hounds and horses 
are subject, knowing that he could go no further than 
the science of his own day; and being aware that 
every master of hounds, and pretty well every hunting 
man, would have in his employ servants who would 
be well acquainted with the common remedies. 

In putting forth a new edition of “‘ The Noble 
Science,” the Editor has followed the lines adopted 
in “ Notitia Venatica.’”’ Notes, historical and other- 
wise, have been added ; some new matter has been 
incorporated with the text ; and an index has been 
compiled. In connection with the subject of dew, it 
was at first thought that a discussion on the matter 
would be out of place, especially as the Editor could, 
of his own knowledge, bring forward nothing new. 
On second thoughts, however, he thought it might 
be of interest to some to print what has been written 
by the latest authorities. 

W. C. A. BLEW. 


LONDON, October 1892. 


PREFACE 


Om bir RDS EDITION 


SOMERVILE, a thoroughly English squire, who about 
the middle of the last century gained undying fame 
by his poem of “ The Chase,” one of the happiest of 
English compositions, ever elevated, and frequently 
approaching sublimity, of whose muse a contempor- 
ary observes that 


Her incense, guiltless of the forms of art, 
Breathes all the huntsman’s honesty of heart, 


the great, the immortal Somervile enjoyed the privi- 
lege of dedicating his work to the Prince of Wales 
of the period, great-uncle of the present heir to the 
throne. 

His opening address to the 


Great Prince, 
Whom Cambria’s towering hills proclaim their lord, 


is continued in a strain highly poetical, but savouring 
of that adulation which is the born heritage of 
_ princes. Abstinence from all compliment, however 
due, would, I feel, be most acceptable to him under 
whose auspices I have the honour to introduce my 
third edition. But I feel that I shall not only be 
acquitted of flattery, but have the world with me, 
when I say that, apart from the prestige attached 
to his illustrious position, to no one could this work 
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be more aptly dedicated than to one who, in every 
hunting-field in which he has appeared, has shone 
pre-eminent, as in all sports and pursuits becoming 
English gentlemen ; and I acknowledge a just pride 
in the patronage of him who, with the whole Royal 
Family, has established claims no less upon our 
affections than our loyalty. 

Being unexpectedly called upon by the most enter- 
prising of publishers, I have revised every page of the 
volume issued thirty-five years since, chiefly for the 
benefit of the rising generation of my own locality. I 
regret that it is not in my power to render it any way 
more attractive than by favour of its readers it has 
hitherto been held. 

If I may indulge in one flourish of my own trumpet, 
I may boast that the practical utility of several dicta 
has been most agreeably recognised. My old friend 
Lord George Paget (now Lieut.-General, possibly 
oblivious of the fact) informed me that the price of 
the book, expensive as was the first edition, was cheap 
to him ; one page—containing advice as to the length 
of his boot-heel, preventing pressure from the stirrup 
on the instep—having more than repaid him. An- 
other made no less recognition of my advice as to the 
hind-shoes of the horse, by which he had, since reading 
it, escaped overreach. One of the greatest compli- 
ments, and most highly appreciated, was paid me by 
no less renowned a sportsman than that celebrity of 
the West-—-the Reverend and revered John Russell.t 
Introducing himself to me on Goodwood Race Course, 
he declared that he ‘‘ would have walked there from 
Dartmoor to shake hands with the Author of ‘ The 


[" Mr Russell died at Black Torrington, Devon, in 1883.—ED.] 
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Noble Science.’’’ I have reason to hope that the 
maxims of my zenith may yet be found generally, 
though it cannot be expected, after a lapse of years, 
that they can be invariably, applicable. Changes in 
the system of agriculture, the great increase of rural 
population,* and other circumstances, have greatly 
affected scent, as they have altered the habits of foxes. 
Where one man took the field, when this book was 
written, there are now fifty. Hence the present 
fabulous price of horses. | 


Customs will alter, men and manners change, 


but the leading features, the main principles of the 
“ Noble Science,’ are unaltered—I trust unalterable. 

The hints which f presumed to offer were the sound 
deductions from practical experience. If foxes no 
longer travel the distances they did of yore, if a run 
over any extent of country is rather an exception, 
neither the love nor pursuit of the sport has deterio- 
rated. 

A contemporary, who for the last half-century has 
shone, universally admitted, as one of the finest horse- 
men who ever crossed a country, and who has been no 
less distinguished as a sportsman, has thus written to 
me this month :— 


‘“‘Tf fox-hunting be no longer the sport it was, it 
remains still a grand, a noble social institution. Of 
this I have a strong religious conviction. My warm- 
est friendships have been made and cemented in the 
hunting-field.”’ 

As I can offer no new light on the subject, in humble 


[‘ The question now occupying men’s minds is how to prevent 
the rural population from flocking into towns from villages.—ED.} 
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adhesion to my data of 1839, I will conclude this 
preface with the addition of one more to the many 
quotations from beloved Horace :— 

Vade, vale, si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti, si, non, his utere mecum, 
which, for the benefit of the few young ladies of the 
period who do not know everything—Latin included 
—-I translate literally :— 


Farewell, and if with these you disagree, 
Impart new maxims, or use these with me. 


oie 
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Eloquar an Sileam ?—OvIp. 


To those who ask why I have had the presumption to 
offer another‘volume, in addition to all which have 
already been published, upon fox-hunting my answer 
is that, since the time of Beckford, whose maxims are 
now, for the most part, obsolete, it has been generally 
remarkable that nothing (with the exception of that 
which has flowed from the classic pen of “‘ Nimrod ”’) 
has appeared upon the subject qualified for a place 
beyond the saddle-room or servants’ hall. It was not 
till after the full completion of my task that I was 
shown an article upon fox-hunting, in a work entitled 
“ Sporting by Nimrod.’ Had I been sooner aware of 
the existence of this, I might possibly have omitted 
some passages in the earlier parts of my pages, with 
reference to the respectability of the “‘ Noble Science,” 
seeing that he proves it to have been worthy of all 
acceptation, not only by crowned but by mitred 
heads; but so far from attempting any such altera- 
tion of my text as might constitute a deviation from 
his path, I have been proud to find that I have 
unconsciously trodden in his steps. The mode of 
treatment cannot be very dissimilar, where both 
are impressed with the same exalted view of the 
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subject. It is not necessary that a painter should 
expunge the effect of a rainbow from his landscape 
because he finds that the idea had previously been 
adopted by another artist. 

To all other faults of this work will be superadded 
that of egotism. The third person is more consistent 
with the labour of composition; like the editorial 
“we,” it may afford some ambush, or may soften the 
asperity of didactics; but hoping that, while I am 
above ground, no one will ever draw for me without a 
certainty of finding, I have preferred egotistically to 
answer in my own person for every precept I have 
ventured to propagate; I had adhered throughout, 
curvente calamo, to the epistolary style, and may 
safely affirm, that from the first to the last line 
committed to press, | have not made two copies 
of one single page. 

If I am taxed with undue criticism upon “ The 
Diary of a Huntsman,” or with a desire to disparage 
that production, the manner in which I have spoken 
of its author as a sportsman, previous to his appear- 
ance as a penman, must acquit me of anything 
approaching, in the remotest degree, to personal dis- 
respect. To have been silent altogether would have 
argued that I held the writings of a contemporary as 
utterly unworthy of notice, or that I yielded a tacit 
assent to the promulgation of doctrines which, not 
only in my own opinion but in that of all enlightened 
authorities to whom I have referred them, are cal- 
culated to mislead those whom they are intended to 
enlighten. In dealing with these, as with public 
property, I trust it is unnecessary for me to disclaim 
a spirit of acrimony, or any feeling unworthy the 
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relationship of brother-sportsmen, both aiming at 
the same end. 

I remember once to have heard a celebrated general 
officer remark, in allusion to the publication of a 
certain adjutant, upon field exercise, “‘ That adjutant 
is a better man with the drill than with the quill.” It 
is very possible that a man may shine as a ricer with- 
out attaining any degree of eminence as a writer. I 
may, perhaps, in my own person, offer an instance of 
failure in both respects; but having, in my first 
chapter, touched sufficiently upon my own fears, I 
will only add, in the apologetic sense of one line and 
in the supplicatory tone of another, from Ovid, 


Confiteor si quid prodest delicta fateri. 
Da placidam fesso lector amice manum. 
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SKETCH OF THE HERTFORDSHIRE HUNT 
BY THE EDITOR 


THE history of the Hertfordshire country may 
be said to take its rise in the last century, when 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, grandmother to the 
present Marquis, kept the Hatfield Hounds. Prior 
to that, however, hunting is mentioned in old 
archives as having taken place at the time when 
Queen Elizabeth was an unwilling inmate of Hatfield 
House. By whom the country was hunted before 
the Marchioness of Salisbury made the pack famous 
we have no means of knowing, except that some of 
the land formerly came within the boundaries of the 
Old Berkeley, and that pack hunted some of the 
present Hertfordshire country at least as late as 1800. 
We must therefore take her ladyship to be the founder 
of the hunt. Clad in a habit of blue, with black 
collar and cuffs, and with a hunting-cap upon her 
head, she was the hardest rider in the hunt. “ Out 
of a field of fourscore,’’ says an old writer, “ her 
ladyship soon gave honest Daniel the go-by, pressed 
Mr Hale neck and neck, soon blowed the whip, and 
continued, indeed, throughout the whole of the chase 
to be nearest to the brush.’”’ At times this veritable 
Diana would challenge Mr Calvert, the Master of 
what was subsequently the Puckeridge Hunt, to 
bring: some of his hounds to try against hers—a 
practice at one time much in vogue, just as there were 
A ae 
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joint fixtures of the Cheshire, Shropshire, and Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s in olden days. 

About the year 1828, when the Marchioness of 
Salisbury was advancing in years, she resigned the 
country to Mr Thomas Sebright, at the same time 
presenting her pack of hounds to the country ; while 
in November, 1835, the Marchioness was burned to 
death in her room at Hatfield. Mr Sebright stayed 
eight years, and was succeeded about the year 1836 
by Mr F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, the author of “ The 
Noble Science.’’ On Mr Sebright’s acceptation of the 
mastership, the kennels were removed from Hatfield 
to Kennesbourne Green, near Harpenden, where they 
remained throughout Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s tenure ; 
and until the late Mr J. Gerard Leigh built at Luton 
Hoo the magnificent kennels, which are constructed 
on very much the same lines as Lord Middleton’s 
kennels at Birdsall. The Hoo kennels are said to 
have been built in six months; and, by way of 
stimulating the exertions of the labourers, Mr Leigh 
is reported to have enlisted the services of a large 
number of the Great Northern Railway men, to whom 
he gave fourpence a day more than they would have 
received from the company. 

The outline of Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s doings is 
related by himself in his book. It is therefore suffi- 
cient to say that he kept the country for four or five 
seasons, and made way about 1839 for Mr Brand, 
afterwards Lord Dacre—the hounds then being 
known as Lord Dacre’s. For the long period of 
twenty-six years the hunt knew no further change ; 
and during this time the establishment was kept up 
in first-rate style, and excellent sport was shown. 
In 1853 the hounds had a wonderful run of four 
and a half hours, in the course of which nearly every 
horse was knocked up. The hounds met at Broad- 
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water, and found at Whormalley Wood. Mr Nicholas 
Parry, who was then at the head of the Puckeridge, 
formed one of the field on this occasion, and was 
vastly pleased to note that a couple of hounds from 
his kennel greatly distinguished themselves during 
the day. In 1866 Lord Dacre resigned; and the 
Hertfordshire men were indeed fortunate in finding 
so wealthy a gentleman as Mr John Gerard Leigh to 
take the country. Mr Leigh was certainly an all- 
round sportsman. His fine team of chestnuts was 
well known in the Park ; he also owned some steeple- 
chase horses ; and, if I remember rightly, he bought 
the schooner Guinevere from Mr Thellusson. He 
finally built the steam-yacht Chazalie. In 1875 
Mr Leigh, who had been seriously ill for about a year, 
died, his death being a great blow to the Hertford- 
shire Hunt. 

Failing to find a master, the hunt was carried on 
by a committee, of which Lord Dacre and Colonel 
Somerset (the present Master of the Enfield Chase 
Stag Hounds) were members. Subsequently Colonel 
Somerset and Mr Blake were, I think, associated 
with the management of the country; then, in the 
year 1885, Captain Peacocke, who had previously 
been Master of the Duhallow Fox Hounds in Ireland, 
agreed to undertake the mastership; and he was 
succeeded in 1889 by Mr E. R. Sworder, who came 
from the East Kent. 

The late Charles Ward, or “‘ Bob’”’ Ward, as he 
was always called in the country, was for so many 
years a distinctive feature of the Hertfordshire, that 
no notice of that hunt would be complete without 
mention of him. He was born at Brixworth, within 
earshot of the Pytchley kennels, and when no more 
than fourteen years old he either hunted, or whipped 
in to, a pack of beagles, belonging to Mr Wood who 
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lived near Brixworth. In the year 1834 Mr Osbal- 
deston gave up the Pytchley, making a conditional 
transfer of his hounds to Mr Harvey Coombe, who 
had become Master of the Old Berkeley. Under 
that gentleman Ward took service ; and, after three 
years, went to the Cambridgeshire. Here it was that 
he was first called “‘ Bob,” the reason being that the 
Master of the Cambridgeshire, Mr Barnett, and his 
son were both called Charles ; and, as another of the 
same name might have led to complications, he was 
taught to answer to the name of “ Bob.” After being 
whipper-in for twelve seasons, he became huntsman, 
a post which he held for four years. Ward next 
whipped in to Lord Southampton, who, however, 
showed his appreciation of his new servant’s merits 
by paying him huntsman’s wages. Ward stopped 
three years with Lord Southampton, and then went 
to Lord Dacre as huntsman, in succession to James 
Simkins. For many years he had been increasing 
in weight ; but what he scaled while huntsman to the 
Hertfordshire was a secret he religiously kept to 
himself. 
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CHAP EResl 


Proscrire les arts agréables, et ne vouloir que ceux qui sont 
absolument utiles, c’est blamer la nature, qui produit les fleurs, les 
roses, les jasmins comme elle produit des fruits.—From the Album 
of a Parisienne. 


INTRODUCTORY 


It has been generally admitted that few can 
have read “The Complete Angler” of old Izaak 
Walton without being bitten by the seductive 
language in which he clothes the communication of 
his ideas upon his favourite pastime. Many have, 
indeed, founded their first taste for, and their sub- 
sequent proficiency in, the gentle art of angling, upon 
their acquaintance with his pages; and I do not 
envy the temperament of that man who can rise 
from the perusal of Somervile’s ‘ Chase ”’ unin- 
fluenced by a corresponding effect upon his feelings. 
All, however, cannot enter into the enthusiasm of the 
poet—cannot be, with myself, at once transported 
into the very heart of that “ delightful scene where all 
around is gay ”’ :—but if less has been written upon 
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“The Noble Science” of hunting than upon other 
subjects of far less importance to the good of man, it 
is not from any lack of material for quartos ; but, 
simply, because the practice very far outweighs the 
theory ; because, like good wine that needs no bush, 
it requires no description to enhance its attractions ; 
and because considerably more than three out of four 
of the number of hunting men are contented to take 
their share of the enjoyment as they find it, without 
a thought towards the scientific or theoretical part 
of the pursuit, on the due cultivation of which 
there is so much more depending than they are 
aware of. 

Far be it from me to desire that all sons of Nimrod 
should degenerate, or be at once transformed into 
scribblers, bookworms, or, as a huntsman of my 
acquaintance more aptly designated them, bookmen. 
Heaven forefend, too, that those actively engaged in 
a high and useful calling should not, in the joys of 
the chase, find legitimate relaxation from the arduous 
course of literary avocations !—but, as some apology 
for committing to paper my “‘ Thoughts upon Hunt- 
ing,’’ I would impress upon those friends who may 
vouchsafe an attempt to read what I have written, 
the fact that few possessing the ability have found 
the inclination, either for their own amusement or 
the benefit of others, to publish matter which must 
be more or less interesting to every true votary of 
the science, if founded only upon the solid basis of 
experience. 

Furthermore, be it remembered, that anything 
emanating from the mere theorist is as little worthy 
of notice as ‘‘ An Authentic Account of Operations 
from the Seat of War in Spain,” issuing periodically 
from a garret in the Seven Dials ; that no one should 
pretend to write or offer an opinion upon the subject 
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who cannot of these things say, ‘‘ Queeque ipse vidi— 
et quorum pars magna fui.” 

Now for myself, in defence of this, my humble 
essay, I do not pretend to say with Horace, ‘‘ Dicam 
insigne, recens adhuc Indictum ore alio.”” Yam bound 
to state, feeling tremblingly alive to the imputation, 
on the one hand, of presumption, should I attempt to 
deviate from, or of plagiarism, should I follow too 
closely in the track of those who have preceded me, 
that I am actuated by no hope of bringing to light 
anything new under that sun which I invoke to shine 
upon my endeavours ; and to dispel the threatening 
clouds which will gather upon the horizon of an 
author’s morning; by which, in plainer or less 
poetical phraseology, I would be understood to mean 
a first attempt at any publication beyond a pamphlet 
or asong.! It is, perhaps, far less incumbent upon 
me to say one word in anticipation of a charge which 
never can arise, lest the truism of the French proverb 
should at once present itself, that “‘ qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,”’ with regard to my having joined the class of 


1/One song, “ written by somebody, published by nobody, for 
the use of anybody, and dedicated without permission to the 
gentlemen of the Hambledon Hunt,” will be found at the end. 
Mr Delmé Radcliffe wrote a few hunting songs, and sang one of 
them at the first dinner of the revived Hambledon Hunt Club 
in 1831. The Club was originally founded in 1800 ; but, falling 
upon bad times, was reorganised in 1830, when Mr Radcliffe, 
who virtually refounded it, undertook the duties of secretary. 
He did not escape unfavourable criticism as an author ; for when 
““The Noble Science’? made its appearance, in 1839, one of his 
reviewers asked, ‘‘ What should a mere master of harriers know 
about fox-hunting ?”’ But when he wrote this work he had 
the advantage of five years’ experience of mastership of fox- 
hounds.—ED.] 4 


ae ee Ete avi Pieler Li: ee, ees sels al ae 

1 (Frank Gillard, the first hound breeder of his day, huntsman 
to the Belvoir for twenty-six seasons, started life as a huntsman 
of harriers.—C. B.] 
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imitatores, which, from our schoolboy days, we have 
held as ‘‘ servum pecus,” and it will be too evident, 
I fear, that I have never read one line of the several 
works of a similar teydency and purport which have 
appeared in my time, with the exception of Beckford, 
whom “ not to know argues oneself unknown.” 

When I say that, although I have of course heard of, 
I have never seen Colonel Cook’s work, or even, to my 
knowledge, an extract from his “ Observations upon 
Fox-Hunting,”’ ! I need not add my conviction that 
it would be far better for my object if every line of it 
were committed to my memory ; but still I will arro- 
gate for my bantling, with all its imperfections on its 
head, the merit, 1f any there be, of originality, if not 
in conception, at least in arrangement of idea; and 
in addressing it more especially to my friends and 
acquaintance in my own provincial district, I shall 
hope to secure one portion of favourable, if not of 
partial, critics. 

If T am accused of quoting too freely from Greek, 
Roman, or British poets, wherever the aptness of the 
quotation is admitted, no apology need be made for 
having endeavoured to convey, in the beauty of lan- 
guage, ideas which could not otherwise be half so well 
expressed. I hope to escape the imputation of having 
affected a scholastic pedantry, to which I have no pre- 
tension ; and that those who may look over (I trust with 
the intention of overlooking) these and other failings 
in the following pages, may find them not wholly 
deficient in a redeeming portion of plainer English. 

I have already stated, that much has been written 
upon subjects far less important to the good of man 
than hunting ; but having been in this, my introduc- 
tory chapter, more than sufficiently prosy, I will not 


1 (Published in 1826.—Ep.] 
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tax the patience of those whom I wish to dip further 
into this volume, by entering into a consideration of 
the progress of ‘‘ The Noble Science ”’ from its origin 
to its present state of perfection,’ or of its bearings 
upon the social character of man; but I will here 
briefly record my opinion, that hunting is entitled 
to all the encouragement which any state may have 
the power to bestow upon it. The effect of so manly 
an exercise upon the mind of youth has been well 
described by abler pens; its tendency to promote 
that good fellowship which should be “ our being’s 
end and aim”’ is duly tested by the position of society 
in those counties where its influence has been most 
felt. No higher testimony to its practical utility, 
from a national point of view, can be required than 
that of as brave a hero as ever drew a sword,—the 
gallant Lord yaaedioen :—he whom Napoleon char- 
acterised as “ that esas old man,” has often 


1/The author is neither the first nor the last writer who has 
excused himself, on various grounds, from entering upon the early 
history of hunting. Within the limits of a book devoted to 
modern fox-hunting, it would have been impossible, indeed un- 
necessary, to give a history of hunting as practised by the Greeks, 
or in our own country in the earliest ages. It would, however, 
have been most interesting if Mr Radcliffe, or some other author 
of fifty or sixty years ago, had told us all he knew about fox- 
hunting since it became a pure amusement only—in other words, 
since foxes began to be preserved. Of the principal packs, the 
Charlton (see “‘ Notitia Venatica,” p. 23), the Brocklesby, the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, and others we have tolerably full information ; 
but concerning sundry other packs, the Duke of Bridgewater’s, 
for instance, and of the many which must have been kept by 
country squires, we have little or no information. For the last 
ten years I have been trying to find material for completing this 
missing link; but have not succeeded to any great extent. I 
have a list of about 1100 gentlemen who have kept hounds 
which hunted fox, and some of them hare as well; but in 
many instances nothing beyond their names has been ascertain- 
able.—ED.] 
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affirmed, that he should not have been the soldier he 
is, had he not been bred a fox-hunter.* 

The Roman poet, speaking of Diana, the goddess 
of hunting, says, ‘“‘ Deas supereminet omnes.” From 
the time of Nimrod to the present, hunting has ever 
ranked first and foremost of all exercises, whether by 
man, in an uncivilised state, as the natural means of 
subsistence, or by the most enlightened and refined, 
as a soul-inspiring source of pleasure. 

Furthermore, I will add that fox-hunting ever has 
been, still is, and, I trust, ever will be, enthusiastically 
upheld by men of the highest endowments,—by men 
possessed of all the noblest and best attributes of 
human nature, many of whom have devoted them- 
selves to its object with an assiduity alone sufficient 
to prove the worthiness of the cause. 

Its operations upon agricultural produce are also 
sufficiently well known,” though, I fear, hardly enough 
appreciated by that class, the “ fortunati nimium, sua 
si bona norint, agricole.’ JI some years ago dedi- 
cated to the farmers of my own county the following 
letter, upon the subject of riding over wheat, pub- 
lished in the Sporting Magazine :-— 

Sir.—I take the liberty of offering a few observations upon 
trespass, a subject affecting the sportsman and the farmer—two 


1[The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that he 
preferred to have, as members of his staff, officers who were fox- 
hunters.—ED.] 

“As the reader is doubtless aware, sundry discussions have 
taken place in print with reference to the advantage, or supposed 
advantage, a pack of hounds confers upon a country. The argu- 
ment adduced by Mr Delmé Radcliffe has been urged over and 
over again; and farmers have responded that hunting men, in- 
stead of buying their forage, etc., from them, purchase elsewhere, 
and so fail to put anything at all in the farmers’ pocket. This, 
however, is true of only a certain number ; as many hunting men 
make it a point of conscience to buy all they require for stable and 
house from local purveyors.—ED.] 
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parties naturally so dependent upon each other, that, setting 
aside the good-will which every man is, or ought to be, desirous 
of maintaining amongst his neighbours, a variance between the 
sportsmen and farmers of any country must prove equally 
injurious to the interests of both. Wélful trespass is not, nor 
ever will be, the attribute of a true sportsman ; so I must confess, 
that it is with astonishment I perceive so many farmers in pro- 
found ignorance as to this important point. Many there are, it 
is true, in Leicestershire and in some of the provincials, of the 
more enlightened ; but will it be believed, that no later than 
November last, while hunting in the Hambledon country, I had 
what was termed a “row” with a purse-proud curmudgeon !— 
a disgrace to the name of agriculturist—who abused me in no 
measured terms merely upon the supposition of my having ridden 
across his wheat. It so happened that, to my certain knowledge, 
as I could also prove, I had not been upon his or any other man’s 
wheat : hounds were not running; and had I at such a time, 
by riding over his wheat, given him cause, in his ignorance, to 
imagine an injury, which would have haunted him till next 
harvest, in the vision of so many ears less to market, it would, 
in my mind, have amounted to trespass. 

But, trusting that there are but few of his class in the kingdom, 
permit me to quote, for the benefit of sporting farmers at large 
(as also for that of my pugnacious old friend, 7f he can read), two 
striking instances relative to the imaginary injury of riding over 
wheat. My apology for trespassing upon your columns is, that 
I flatter myself they apply to the subject and are what the 
lawyers would call “ cases in point.” 

I am informed upon the indisputable authority of an intimate 
friend, who was well acquainted with the late Lord Y—b—h,? that 
his lordship was in the constant habit of making compensation to 
all the farmers of the country over which he hunted, who could lay 
claim for any injury-done to their crops.? After a very wet 
season, he sent for one farmer in particular, the proprietor of a 
field by the side of a favourite covert, to which, owing to the 
scarcity of foxes in other parts of the hunt, they had been obliged 


1Dr Johnson was at much pains to find the derivation of this 
word, “‘ curmudgeon ’’—it is from the French coeur-méchant. 

2 [Lord Yarborough.—ED. } 

3(The old idea that two blades grow where one grew before, 
after damage from the chase, is a thing of the past. Most hunts 
nowadays make handsome compensation for damage to crops, 
and fences, in Leicestershire the grass being rolled for farmers at 
the end of the season.—C.B.] 
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to have constant recourse. At the end of the season this field was 
literally destroyed, to all appearance—not a vestige of a blade of 
wheat being visible, and the soil in every part resembling that of a 
muddy lane.—‘‘ I have sent for you,” said Lord Y—b—h to the 
farmer, “‘ to offer you the fair value of the wheat field, which was 
so trampled upon last season that I fear you must have been 
wholly disappointed of your harvest.’”’—‘‘ On no account, my 
lord” (replied this true specimen of an English farmer),—"* upon 
no account can I consent to take a farthing of remuneration. So 
far from the disappointment, for which I was prepared, never in 
any previous year have I had so good a crop as has been reaped 
this harvest in that very field, which at the close of hunting looked 
truly unpromising enough.” 

To this I shall add but one more, from the numberless instances 
which I could quote from my own observation. I was expressing 
my opinion upon this topic very lately to Lord G—e,! and was 
rejoiced to find one so competent to judge of agricultural matters 
thoroughly agreeing with me. He assured me that, on his estate 
in Sussex, he had a field, last season, sown with a peculiar sort of 
wheat remarkable for its tenderness, and on that account he had 
endeavoured to preserve it. Owing, however, to chance, he found 
this impossible. The hounds ran frequently over it and upon one 
occasion killed their fox in the centre (near a bush which enabled 
him to mark the spot), followed, of course, by every horse within 
reach of the scene. To his surprise, the crop very much exceeded 
his utmost expectations and was thicker and finer on and around 
the spot where, by the death of the fox, it had been more trampled 
upon than in any other part. 

This and the preceding anecdote I call ‘‘ confirmation strong as 
proof of holy writ’’; and, with all this before me, I cannot 
but call querulous farmers in general an infatuated race, blind 
alike to common sense and their own interests. 

I should not have been thus prolix upon the subject—all 
that I have said tending only further to establish a fact already 
notorious—but that I am quite sick of the cry, ‘‘ Ware wheat!” 
which is dinned into the ears of all who have not the good fortune 
to hunt in a grazing country. Iam too apt, upon these occasions, 
to exclaim with the favourite poet of the most classical of your 
correspondents— 


O fortunati nimiim, sua si bona nérint, 
Agricolae. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SPORTSMAN. 


1 [Lord Gage.—Ep.] 
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But I will here hold hard, nor allow myself to be 
led farther into a repetition of truisms so thoroughly 
established. 

Convinced, myself, that, for the health, the recrea- 
tion, the general good, there is nothing to bear a 
moment’s comparison with hunting, taking it re- 
latively or collectively ; taking it as affecting the 
physical condition of men, or that “ noblest animal 
in the creation’ (as he has been styled), the horse, 
I will only add to the motto “ Floreat scientia,”’ the 
heartfelt aspiration, “esto perpetua!’—May it 
flourish till time shall be no more! And now, in 
proceeding with my comments upon the manner in 
which I would see it conducted (a work commenced 
originally for my own occupation during the leisure 
hours of summer), let me say that, if I should be the 
humble means of awakening the attention of any one 
individual to the real interests, or tend in the slightest 
degree towards the promotion of that sport to which 
I have been addicted from my cradle, with which I 
have been for many years most intimately connected, 
and to which (apart from higher considerations) I 
must ever remain devoted, I shall have gained my 
end. 


CIVAP TE Tt 


Kkeen on the scent, 
At fault none losing heart !—but all at work! 
None leaving his task to another !—answering 
The watchful huntsman’s caution, check, or cheer, 
As steed his rider’s rein. Away they go! 
How close they keep together! What a pack! 
Nor turn nor ditch nor stream divides them—as 
They move with one intelligence, act, will ! 

—Love Chase. 


¢ 


Tuat “whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well” is one of those maxims which may 
be fearlessly asserted, without risk of controversy ; 
and to no undertaking is it more applicable than to 
the management of a pack of foxhounds. To do the 
thing well, and as it should be done, ought to be the 
primary object of any one aspiring to the office ; but 
let us consider in what does this well-doing consist. 
It will not be found alone in the tout ensemble, the 
faultless appearance of the turn-out. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the due 
efficiency of all appointments, with regard to “ dogs, 
horses, and men”; but an aspirant for fame, as a 
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master of foxhounds, may give an exorbitant sum 
for a pack of hounds of unquestionable celebrity— 
he may give carte blanche to Anderson, Bean, and 
Elmore,! to fill his stables—he may secure the services 
of the best of huntsmen and whippers-in—he may 
bring all these into the best of countries—still, it is no 
paradox to say that, with all these means and appli- 
ances to boot, the thing may not be done well, or as it 
Should be done. I have heard of men, ambitious, 
formerly, of emulating the place of Lord Jersey, and 
such performers over a country, who have, in the 
purchase of the very horses which they had followed 
as brilliant lights, considered that they had attained 
the summum bonum, the grand requisite to go and 
do likewise ; and woeful has been their disappoint- 
ment at finding that, without the presiding genius— 
the headpiece which has ruled, the hand which guided 
them to glory,2—the implements were but common 
tools in hands of ordinary workmen ; and they were 
little, if any, better than 7m statu quo. 

With all due allowance for native valour, few, I 
imagine, will maintain that the flower of a British 
army would, under the generality of commanders, 
have achieved the prodigies which have rendered the 
name and fame of Wellington? imperishable: and 


1/Three famous horse-dealers. Anderson’s London stables 
were in Piccadilly, where Mr King now is. His foreman was Mr 
George Rice, who succeeded to his business. Bean was Bill 
Bean, “‘ the arch trespasser,” and Elmore did a large trade in 
“let hunters.’’—ED.] 

2 {‘T sold you a horse, but I didn’t sell you horsemanship,” is 
the time-honoured reply put into the mouth of Lord Forester in 
reply to an acquaintance who complained of being disappeinted 
with a hunter he had bought of him.—ED.] 

3 [The Duke of Wellington, though not, from all accounts, a 
great cross-country horseman, was nevertheless an ardent and 
consistent supporter of fox-hunting. Strathfieldsaye, his country 
seat, was, I think, in the country of Sir John Cope, whose hounds 
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thus it is with an ‘establishment qualified properly to 
hunt any country. The chief must not only be heart 
and soul in the cause, but he must endeavour to 
fortify himself with that thorough knowledge of the 
business, which is essential—I say, indispensable—to 
complete success. 

The word business may grate upon the ear of those 
conversant only with the pleasure, and brings to my 
mind the waggery of a story, appertaining, I believe, 
to Theodore Hook, in which a citizen is driven to 
exasperation by being told that he could not, by any 
possibility, have any business in his boat—his own 
boat—because, as is ultimately explained to him, it 
is his pleasure-boat. But I contend, that it is a 
business of no slight importance to cater for the 
amusement of a whole county ; setting aside the hope- 
less effort to give unqualified satisfaction, it is a 


he often followed ; but he also hunted with the Vine, during the 
mastership of Mr Chute. Both these gentlemen hunted their 
respective countries at their own expense ; and so the Duke of 
Wellington found himself in the position of being unable to pay 
anything for his hunting. On Mr Chute’s death, in 1824, Mr 
Abraham Pole took the country for one season ; and, on appealing 
for subscriptions, the Duke at once contributed £500 per annum. 
It was when hunting in the Vine country that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was stopped at a gateway by a rustic armed with a pitchfork. 
The labourer declared that no one should cross his master’s land ; 
and, on learning the name of the illustrious person whose way he 
barred, declined to be a respecter of persons. The man’s stead- 
fastness in what he conceived to be his duty greatly pleased and 
amused the Duke, who, like many hunting-men before and since, 
had to “ go round.” Subsequently the rustic, so the story goes, 
boasted in the village alehouse that he had ‘stopped the man 
‘ Boney’ couldn't stop.’’ The picture of the Vine Hunt, painted 
by Henry Calvert in 1844, when Dale hunted the pack for Mr 
Henry Fellowes, is interesting, owing to the fact that it contains 
the only known portrait of the Duke of Wellington in full hunting 


costume. He usually rode in a sort of mufti, in which Wellington 
boots played a part.—Ep.] 
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business so to conduct all matters as to do justice to 
those who have confided to him the administration of 
the policy which rules the destinies of the little 
empire which is his theatre of action. 

I have been told, upon the best authority, of that 
great general to whom I have before alluded, that, on 
the eve of battle, not only would he sleep soundly, 
but say that he had as good a right to sleep, then, as 
the Lord Mayor had in London, even should they be 
all killed and eaten by the enemy on the morrow, 
having made all the dispositions calculated to guard 
against every contingency, and entitle him to feel 
that confidence in his own resources which was the 
forerunner of victory. So, in like manner, parvis com- 
ponere magna—to compare great affairs with those 
of comparatively little consequence—should a master 
of foxhounds, upon joining, at the covert side, a host 
of followers, all ‘‘ with souls in arms, and eager for 
the fray,’ when contemplating the responsibility 
which rests with him—when reviewing the numbers 
looking up to him as arbiter of what that day shall 
bring forth, be enabled to say to himself,’ “I have 
done my duty to the best of my judgment; I have 
fixed to draw the covert? which of all others it is 


1 1It was said by Sir Robert Filmer, master of the Blankney, 
in a recent speech, that the qualifications of an up-to-date master 
of hounds should be the sanctity of an archbishop, the tact and 
ability of a Prime Minister, the geniality of Arthur Roberts, the 
health and constitution of a Sandow, and on occasion the language 
of a costermonger.—C.B.] 

2[It happens, however, at least in some countries, that the 
master, instead of being able to indulge in these consolatory re- 
flections, finds himself, in order to keep up a reputation for fairly 
hunting the country, obliged to draw a covert in which he is sure 
he will not find. Nor is it always he will be able to say that he is 
sure he will not find. Nor is it always he will be able to say that 
he is not at variance—through no fault of his own—with any 
farmer or landowner.—ED. | 
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most expedient to draw; I have ascertained the 
more than probability of finding here, or in the neigh- 
bourhood; I am not at variance with any farmer or 
landholder who might have been propitiated; I have 
brought an effective establishment into the field ; 
in short, I have done, and shall do, all within my 
power towards the sport, which, all must know, will 
ever very much depend upon the elements, and a 
variety of circumstances over which I have no control, 
and which, whether favourable or otherwise, will 
affect me, at least as much as, if not more than, any 
onerelse: 

He will thus be supported, through all the trying 
events of the day, by a consciousness that his field 
lacks none of that zeal and energy which he should 
supply. He will, under failure of scent, or any of 
the catalogue of miseries to which he is exposed, 
even to the heading of a fox,! patiently, if not cheer- 
fully, submit to evils which he cannot surmount ; and, 
should all go right, and “‘ merry as a marriage bell,”’ 
who, in the whole of that well-pleased field, will have 
half the excitement, the exultation, the delight, which 
he will find in this joyous result of all his hopes and 
endeavours ? ? 

To return to my position that, with the best 


1[This is a “misery”? which few masters can endure with 
equanimity. I was once hunting with a pack of hounds whereof 
the master was somewhat excitable in the field. The fox was 
headed by a few of the horsemen, and the master indulged in 
some rather strong language. One in the field said to me, ‘“‘ I was 
staying with —— once, when he received a letter calling upon 
him for a large sum of money, for the payment of which he had 
become security. He seemed to think very little of the matter ; 
but, now that someone has turned a fox, he behaves like a 
maniac.’’—ED. ] 

* [An ideal combination to-day is that of the Pytchley with 
Lord Annaly, master, Frank Freeman, huntsman.—C.B.] 
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establishments which money can produce, a man may 
fail—may fail in showing that sport which will stamp 
the character of his pack—for justice, blind justice, 
is very blind indeed in this respect, and will take 
success as the sole criterion of merit. I have said 
that it is not enough to bring into the field men, 
hounds, and horses, of the best pretensions ; I repeat, 
that it is not enough, unless all are pre-eminently 
qualified for the particular country in which their 
lot may be cast; unless the servants possess, in 
addition to every professional qualification, that 
intimate knowledge of all localities which is indis- 
pensable,’ and not less so to the master, if he assume, 
as he should do, the absolute command; unless 
much, very much, has been done in the time -of 
preparation which cannot be done during the season, 
which is as the harvest of the months of promise 
which have preceded it. 

As one striking instance in support of what I have 
thus advanced (drawing, as will be my invariable rule, 
solely upon facts within my own experience), it will 
be fresh in the memory of all Hampshire gentlemen, 
that, when the great Mr Osbaldeston (and great he 
certainly and deservedly was, and ever must be, held 
as a master of hounds) temporarily removed his 
splendid establishment from Leicestershire into the 
Hambledon country, with the aid of no less a man 
than the renowned Sebright, now with Lord Fitz- 
william, to hunt one of the best packs of hounds 
ever bred, so great was the transition from the 


1 [With the increased popularity of fox-hunting, and the conse- 
quent enormously increased following, considerable organisation 
is absolutely necessary for the furtherance of a day’s sport, and in 
the grass countries the Modern System has been generally adopted. 
Hunting pure and simple is only possible in remote countries, 
and would not be popular with the fashionable crowd —C.B. ] 
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verdant vales of Leicestershire to their antipodes in 
the good county of Southampton, that, although “ the 
Squire” had good-humouredly threatened the utter 
extinction of the whole race of Hambledon foxes, each 
day was but a repetition of ‘‘ confusion worse con- 
founded”?; and he very soon abandoned the 
country,! with all the disgust which the proverbial 
odiousness of comparisons was likely to engender. 
No one will imagine that I can entertain the re- 
motest idea of casting any reflection upon an estab- 
lishment the merits of which were beyond the reach 
of detraction. I have recorded the fact as it stands, 
only as the strongest proof of my assertion, that a 


1 [There is some difficulty in ascertaining the exact circumstances 
in which Mr Osbaldeston took and left the Hambledon country ; 
but the following version is, I think, substantially correct. Mr 
Nunes, or Nunez, for the name seems to be spelled in both ways, 
gave up the Hambledon country in 1821, just as Sir Bellingham 
Graham was resigning the mastership of the Pytchley Hounds. 
Sir Bellingham determined to take the Hambledon country, and 
so put himself in communication with Mr Walker, to whom was 
entrusted the task of making all necessary arrangements. “‘ What 
is the subscription ?”’ asked Sir Bellingham. “‘ Seven hundred 
pounds ’”’ was the reply. ‘“‘ Scarcely enough to keep me in spur 
straps and blacking,”’ quoth the baronet, who nevertheless took 
the country at the commencement of the season 1821-1822. 
Hardly had New Year’s Day come round, however, ere Mr 
Osbaldeston, then Master of the Quorn, and Sir Bellingham 
Graham effected an exchange of countries, the Squire coming into 
Hampshire, where, however, as Mr Delmé Radcliffe says, he 
showed but indifferent sport. He saw the season out, and then 
departed, his successor being Mr John Walker of Purbrook. Mr 
Osbaldeston was undoubtedly a first-rate all-round man ; but his 
tastes did not lie in the direction of solid sport in a woodland 
country : he appears to have cared only for excitement, the brilli- 
ant side of hunting, and for doing what others could not do, or 
did not care to do. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Hambledon country did not suit him. The Mr John Walker 
mentioned above had another residence at Michel Grove, Sussex, 
and in conjunction with his brother put on the Bognor coach, 
which he drove.—Ep. ] 
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thorough knowledge of a country and its peculiarities 
is indispensable ; and I have not the least doubt that, 
if any of the principal actors in the scene to which 
I have alluded were questioned as to what they did 
in the Hambledon country, the answer would be 
“ Nothing’; that they found themselves truly dis- 
located, in a strange locality, and were all abroad. 
Whether they would have done nothing had they 
remained is quite another question. My belief.is that 
such a pack would have maintained its superiority 
in any country ; though I still hold to my opinion, 
that a hound which may be perfect in one country 
may be utterly useless in another! ; that the greatest 
talents in a huntsman may be equally unavailing, 
unless backed by an intimate acquaintance with all 
peculiar circumstances with which he may have to 
contend. 

It may be supposed that I have quoted a strong 
case for my own purpose, and that the Hambledon 
country might have been found impracticable for 
sport; but my case is confirmed by the sequel, in 
proof of what may be done by that knowledge of 
country which I hold so requisite ; and by adapting 
the principles of the noble science of fox-hunting 
to the hunting of the fox wherever he is to be found. 
A good run is a good run anywhere ; and is, I believe, 
at the present time, no uncommon occurrence in 
that same province, although beset by wood and 
bog on one side; and wood and flint upon the 
other. But to my point without further digression. 


1 [Grass country packs are often benefited by “ invitations ”’ 
to hunt in deep woodlands now and again, and we have seen them 
considerably puzzled when working a line of wet plough country. 
It is said that the best hounds to hunt in coast and cliff countries 
are those bred in the district, and newly imported hounds more 
often than not end their career by falling over the cliffs.—C. B.] 
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It was not, I think, more than two or three seasons 
after Mr Osbaldeston’s brief sojourn in Hants, that 
Mr Smith, who has since arrived at the height of 
distinction as a huntsman and master of hounds, but 
who might then have been styled “ a youth to fortune 
and to fame unknown,” suddenly emerged from the 
retirement of rural avocation, and became somebody 
of greater importance to the good cause than any light 
which had yet dawned upon that sphere. 


1 {Mr Walker succeeded Mr Osbaldeston, but stayed one season 
only, and Mr C. Shard, who came next, lasted for one season, and 
no more. His successor was Mr Thomas Smith—‘‘ Gentleman ” 
Smith, he was termed, by way of distinguishing him from his very 
choleric contemporary Mr Assheton Smith. Both the Smiths were 
remarkable men. Assheton Smith was, as every one knows, a 
magnificent horseman ; so was his namesake who, when Master of 
the Craven (1829 to 1833), rode at and cleared the Elcot Park wall, 
6 feet 24 inches on the taking off side, and 8 feet on the landing 
side. Both again were scientific men, for, while Assheton Smith 
busied himself about marine engineering and other matters, 
Thomas Smith studied the construction of a shot-proof battery. 
He had also a theory concerning the manner in which the stones of 
Stonehenge were set up. Being on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
Bishop Denison, a party was made up to visit Stonehenge. On 
their return, there ensued a discussion, in which Mr Smith did not 
join. The bishop, therefore, asked Mr Smith if he did not agree 
with the general opinion, that the building of Stonehenge was an 
almost superhuman work. Mr Smith replied that, if his theory 
were correct, he saw nothing so very marvellous in the con- 
struction of the pile. Taking a pencil and paper, he jotted 
down a rough sketch, showing how the stones might have been 
transported on rollers from Marlborough or the neighbourhood, 
where similar stones, about 20 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 3 feet 
thick, were to be found. Mr Smith further suggested that the 
stones were brought to their destination upon an incline; and 
that after being arranged as we now see them, the ground round 
about was dug away so as to leave the impression that the stones 
had been raised by mechanical means to a great height—a clever 
theory doubtless, and one which may or may not be correct. 
Mr Smith was also an artist, and painted a picture of the Craven 
Hunt, which was in the possession of one of the members of the 
Villebois family.—ED.] 
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With a very indifferent, and, I believe, so in- 
adequate a subscription, as to call for many demands 
upon his purse, and proportionate sacrifices on his 
own part, he undertook the management of the 
hounds, receiving them literally at a day’s notice 
from Mr Nunes.t_ He had, from boyhood, followed 
the chase wherever it was to be followed, through the 
country where he was born and bred ;. not an earth 
existed, not a woodland or a spinney, with which 
he was not familiar. As a horseman, he could cross 
the most difficult country, as a man should go who 
attempts to hunt his hounds; and, consequently, 
with a pack of hounds and a stable of horses, which he 
would probably himself now term a scratch concern, 
to say nothing of his assistants in the field, he con- 
trived to kill foxes and show sport, in a way which 
has had no parallel, either before or since his time, in 
those parts.” 


1 {Not from Mr Nunes; but from MrShard, vide supra, p. 20.—ED. ] 

2 [Through the liberality of Lord Cardigan it was that Mr Smith, 
who was not a rich man, was induced to accept the mastership of 
the Pytchley country in 1840. “ A more thorough master of the 
“Noble Science,’ or one whose thoughts were more completely 
engrossed with ways of ‘ fox and hounds,’ probably never carried a 
horn. Living en garcon at Brixworth, with the assistance of Jack 
Goddard as first, and Jones as second whip, he contrived to get a 
deal of successful work out of the worst lot of hounds and horses 
that had ever been seen in the Pytchley country. The former 
were a part of Lord Chesterfield’s pack, purchased by the hunt for 
£400, after twenty couples had been selected by Derry and sent to 
Lord Ducie, which, it is said, were all hanged for being so incorri- 
gibly wild. With hounds such as these, and horses varying in 
value from £60 to £20, there was an amount of sport during these 
two seasons which had not been approached during the splendour 
of the reign of Mr Smith’s predecessor. . . . So delighted was 
Lord Cardigan said to be at the close of an excellent run, that he is 
reported to have fairly embraced the skilful huntsman who had 
been the means of causing him so much pleasure.” From Mr 
Nethercote’s ‘‘ History of the Pytchley Hunt.’”’—ED.] 
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This is only one of many instances which I could 
quote in support of my doctrine, as to the obvious 
utility of a due acquaintance with a country ; and not 
less especially with the kind of hound best adapted 
to the soil, and the character of ground over which 
he is expected to hold a scent. What I may have to 
say on the subject of hounds will afford matter for 
my next chapter. Ihave, in this, dwelt more particu- 
larly on these points, from a consideration of the 
changes in administration which have taken place 
around me since last season, and more of which are 
likely to occur ; in the hope that should any one con- 
nected with a new management have taken up this 
book, he may have arrived thus far before casting it 
aside, and thereby, possibly, may have his attention 
more immediately directed to what has, within my 
own knowledge, caused more failures than a host of 
all other accountable causes of disappointment. 


CHAP Dik ti 


For hounds of middle size, active and strong, 

Will better answer all thy various ends, 

And crown thy pleasing labours with success.’ 
—SOMERVILE. 


It would be the height of presumption in me, were 
I to make any attempt at offering any dogmas 
upon the system of kennel. I write, not for the 
information of the learned, but for the amusement 
of the uninitiated in these mysteries. It is not my 
purpose to make any compilation of practical details 
upon the treatment of hounds, nor even to retail any 
of the thousand and one infallible specifics for the cure 
of distemper, and other diseases, all of which would 
be borrowed from, or be more or less infringing 
upon the province of, works already, for the most 
part, familiar to sportsmen. 
It is true that I could swell a volume, by re- 
D 25 
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capitulating the daily results of conferences with those 
possessing sufficient practical lore upon these matters, 
were such my object; nay, this might, perhaps, 
constitute the only valuable product of my penman- 
ship ; but I question whether I should thus add to 
the stock of useful maxims which I desire to in- 
culcate, or further my design of offering a cursory 
view of the general and grand ruling principles of fox- 
hunting, which it will be my endeavour to make 
comprehensible and acceptable to those friends for 
whose amusement or edification alone these pages 
are intended. I must repeat, that I am drawing 
solely upon my knowledge and memory for facts ; 
and should, perhaps, state that Iam not only unaided 
and alone, but am actually and literally writing 
daily in a room unfurnished with one printed article 
of any description, and wholly cut off from all access 
to books from which I might cull rich matter for my 
own." 

With regard to hounds, let us consider what stamp 
may be, from experience, pronounced to be best cal- 
culated for our provincial district, bearing ever in 
mind that our Bramingham is, to us, as much or 
more than the Billesdon Coplow to the Meltonian ; 
that our Gaddesden and Kensworth Gorses are no less 
estimable in our eyes than those of Segg’s Hill, or 
Catworth, in countries of higher repute ; and that, 
if we are more liable to that glorious uncertainty of 
scent, upon our colder lands, than those blessed with 
richer pastures,” where scent can rarely fail, and where 
any hound ought to run, we are no less imbued with a 


* More than half the book was written in leisure hours during 
a summer tour, and a considerable portion on board Mr Acker’s 
fine schooner yacht, the Dolphin. 

* [The distinction of a hunt is with the hounds and the follow- 
ing, rather than the character of the country.—C. B.] 
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love of the pace that kills; it is, therefore, the more 
incumbent upon us to consult the cultivation of that 
odova canum vis, and all the essential qualities of 
the animal upon which we are the more dependent. 

There is a certain degree of luck in all things: 
making a liberal allowance for the judgment which 
we are all ready enough to take credit for, upon the 
success of any scheme, it cannot be denied that there 
is good or ill luck attendant upon their results ; and 
that one man may be fortunate enough to attain in 
two years what another may not accomplish in twenty.! 

Thus, upon taking to foxhounds, I had the good 
luck to succeed in the first draft from a distant 
kennel which I pitched upon as likely to recruit the 
pack, and as particularly qualified for the country I 
had undertaken to hunt. My predecessor, probably 
at no less pains and expense, had procured drafts 
from Cheshire? and elsewhere, which, altogether as 
unluckily, proved otherwise than beneficial to the 
Kennels. Ihe éute ot the pack, and many there 
were, bitches especially, well worth preserving, as a 
foundation to the present, were chiefly bred at home, 
reflecting no little credit upon the judgment of their 
owner ; but the majority of the dogs,? though magni- 
ficent to the eye, were, to use poor Bob Oldaker’s 
own words, fit only to be cut up into gloves. 


1 Mr Barrett afforded, in Hants, a practical illustration of this ; 
succeeding [in 1837] to the command of the old H. H., on the 
death of his lamented brother-in-law, Mr John Truman Villebois 
[who was master for thirty-two or thirty-three seasons], with 
everything to provide de novo. 

2{Mr Sebright, Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s predecessor, took the 
country in 1828. At that time, Sir Harry Mainwaring was master 
of the Cheshire. He was a regular hound man ; he went to the 
best kennels every year ; and when he resigned in 1837, there was 
not in the whole of England a better pack than the Cheshire.—ED.] 

3A magnificent hound, and one worthy to rank as a stallion 
hound, are two different quantities.—C. B.] 
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Much did their size and action militate against 
their progress over a country where a hound should 
be a close hunter. To enable a hound to be a close 
hunter, he must be near his work; a large lolloping 
animal will, in our country, not only be figuratively 
as well as literally above his business; but he will 
tire with the effort of bearing his own weight over 
flints and fallows requiring constant stooping, and a 
gift of pressing, without which a Hertfordshire fox 
will laugh him to scorn. 

I must not be supposed, in any strictures upon a 
draft from the Cheshire, to offer any disparagement 
to that pack, which is, I believe, what it should be: I 
mean only to say that their drafts did not suit the 
purpose of improving ours. For our country, I hold 
twenty-three inches as the maximum of height. It is 
true that, for the strong blackthorn woods of Bed- 
fordshire and Cambridgeshire, a certain weight of 
substance is necessary ; and, with all my admitted 
partiality for small hounds, there is no greater advo- 
cate for bone and muscle; but I have never lost 
sight of the recorded opinion of the father of the 
science, Mr Meynell, that the height of a hound had 
nothing to do with his size. The breed of some 
veteran professors might, perhaps, do for some 
countries, but defend ws from lumber in any shape. 
We have, near us, a fine sample of a large pack, 
where a larger hound is absolutely required, in 
the strong country, and almost impenetrable coverts, 
encountered by that good sportsman, Mr Barnett 2 ; 


1/A true made hound is a matter of mathematical balance, with 
the centre of gravity behind the shoulder, so that he can work at 
a high rate of speed without injury or undue wear and tear to joints 
and tendons. Pace is an essential to scenting powers.—C. B.] 

* [This gentleman was master of the Cambridgeshire from 1829 


to 1866. He was a good all-round sportsman, and a capital 
coachman.—ED. } 
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but he is unremitting in his attention to shoulders, and 
that clean mould of limb which unites activity with 
power. I was forcibly struck by the justice of a re- 
mark which he made to me one day last winter, when 
we were discussing the merits of different packs 
within our immediate notice, and the importance 
attached, in the present flying, railroadian era, to the 
pace of hounds. ‘“* Few people,” said he, “ consider 
sufficiently the difference between a fast hound and a 
quick hound.” I was delighted with a remark so 
entirely coinciding with my own long-cherished 
opinion, for I have ever held that a hound may be 
able to fly, that is, may be possessed of physical 
ability to run like a greyhound, and yet prove 
a slow brute in chase; but give me a quick 
hound, a hound instinctively quick in working for 
and catching a scent, and I will answer for his 
following his nose fast enough for the best horse 
ever foaled.t 

We all know the truth of the proverb that “ like 
will beget like’ ; and the fact, that certain qualities 
are hereditary, is illustrated no less in the breed of 
hounds and horses than in that of the “ genus 
humanum sine cauda, carnivorum,”’ etc. 


Fortes creantur fortibus, et bonis, 

Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus : neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam.—Hor. 


ayaboi SeyevovTo Oud TO ovat €& ayabov.—PLATO. 
Oh, worthiness of nature, breed of greatness, 


Cowards father cowards, and base things sire the base. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


1 (Nose, drive, and cry are the characteristics of the modern 
foxhound.—C. B.] 
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In my attempt to establish a pack to my mind’s eye, 
I never lost sight of the sort which I considered 
could not fail to suit ; and from my former old ally, 
George Mountford, then hunting the Quorn under Mr 
Errington, I luckily obtained several couples of that 
blood which I had learned to prize in the palmy days 
of the old Oakley, when George was huntsman to 
Lord Tavistock, he having migrated, upon the Mar- 
quis resigning the country, with that superior pack 
which then became the property of Lord Southamp- 
ton, into Leicestershire. To prove that blood was my 
object, and that I did not fear a transfer from the 
grass countries, I should mention, that I had also not 
a few choice hounds of Lord Lonsdale’s breeding, both 
young and seasoned, from Lambert ; but to come to 
the luck, the luck coming at once (which might not, 
in a series of years, if ever, have occurred, and to 
which I attribute all the satisfaction that has since 
accrued to me)—this was a draft of sixteen couples 
from Lord Segrave’s kennel, at Berkeley Castle, 
whither I despatched Boxall, on a special embassy 
in quest of them. 

It was singular that the next pack succeeding to 
that which I have just mentioned, in the Oakley 
country, and to which I must ever refer with reveren- 
tial attachment, should have consisted, at the time 
they left Bedfordshire, of a lot of hounds approaching, 
in my humble opinion, as nearly to perfection, in all 
requisites and capabilities for showing sport in any 
country, as it 1s possible to arrive. I need not add, 
that I allude to those which were the property of the 
Hon. G. Berkeley.t. I am not about to enter into the 
Bedfordshire politics of those days, or to inquire what 
might have been the reasons inducing that gentleman, 


[He took the Oakley country in 1831.—ED.] 
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on the one hand, to leave a country, and, on the 
other, allowing a country to part with him and his 
pack after a run of most brilliant sport.t. I am upon 
the subject of hounds, and I write as I talk, with more 
proneness to say what I think than to think what I 
say: as I would avoid all cause of offence, so would 
I scorn to flatter any man breathing; and when I 
say that the establishment of such a pack as Mr 
Berkeley’s was the more remarkable, as in immediate 
succession to that which had been so fully tried and 
approved under the fostering care of Lord Tavistock 
(confessedly one of the highest rank amidst professors 
of the science), it is but justice to add, that this would 
be no subject of wonder to those who know Mr 
Berkeley’s devotion to all appertaining to the breed- 
ing and management of hounds. There were many 
in this pack coming up to my notion of the beau ideal 
of a foxhound ; and it is beyond dispute that, during 
the last season of Mr Berkeley’s hunting the Oakley 
country, their performance left nothing to be desired.” 
Palmam qui merit ferat. Ihave, perhaps, a natural 
inclination, when I see a pack well conducted, to 
give a full share of credit to the master; but I am 
strengthened in my observation upon Mr Berkeley’s 
knowledge in these matters, and in attributing the 
excellence of these hounds to his judgment, by the 
appearance of some letters upon his “ system,’’ pub- 
lished not very long since in the New Sporting Maga- 
zime, under the signature, if I rightly remember, of 
‘“* Skim,’’ or something of that kind (but of this I am 


1 [Wholesale fox-killing had a good deal to do with it.—ED.] 

2 At the time alluded to, there was no prospect of that which has 
since taken place, the resumption of the country by its former 
legitimate possessor. The secession of the Marquis was altogether 
productive of “ wonderful work in the country.” [The Marquis 
succeeded Mr Dansey in 1835 or 1836.—ED.] 
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not positive, not having them to refer to).1_ I read 
them on the supposition that they were published on 
authority, and can call to mind enough to know, that 
if I attempted to give any description of my own ideas 
upon the same points, I should find myself insensibly 
betrayed into the use of the same language. I shall 
think that I have reason to be satisfied with any 
effort of my own pen, should it produce anything half 
so well worth reading, or manifesting a similar know- 
ledge of the subject. 

During the three years in which I was occupied in 
getting together twenty couples of dwarf foxhound 
harriers, with which I hunted hare in my own neigh- 
bourhood—-in the course of that time I obtained 
drafts not only from every pack which might be said 
to be within reach, but also from Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, Hampshire, etc.—I found none which could, in 
the aggregate, at all compare with those which I got 
from the kennel of Mr Berkeley, then at Harold, in 
Bedfordshire. 

It would be out of place, here, to state my reasons 
for hunting hare with the kind of hound by which 
she is generally supposed to be more than over- 
matched,” further than that they were founded upon 


1 [The letters to which the author refers were headed “‘ The Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley’s System of Management,” and were signed 
“Skim,” They appeared in the 8th and subsequent volumes of 
the New Shorting Magazine, the first letter appearing in the 
January number 1835.—ED.] 

* (The institution in 1889 of a harrier and beagle show at 
Peterborough at once raised the question, ‘‘ What is a harrier ? ”’ 
The answer has not yet been forthcoming. As at the time when 
Mr Delmé Radcliffe wrote, so at the present day, there are many 
men who aver that the dwarf foxhound is the best harrier, his 
nose and his dash showing hare-hunting at its best. Others there 
are who think with Somervile (see ‘‘ Notitia Venatica,’”’ p. 225), 
that, by the employment of a foxhound, it is possible to over- 
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my own preference for the foxhound over every other 
dog in the creation, and that I was supported by no 
less an authority than Lord Tavistock (once himself 
a master of harriers) in my opinion, that nothing 
existing in canine shape will hunt a lower scent than 
a high-bred foxhound. By way of confirmation of 
my theory, I give an extract from a letter which was 
received in. 1832, from a gentleman, who, under the 
signature of ‘‘ Thistle Whipper,” has given abundant 
proof to the readers of the Sporting Magazine of 
the value of that opinion which I had sought, in 
confirmation of my own, as to the best of hunting 
dogs :— 

“Tf, after forty years’ experience, I may offer an opinion upon 
the kind of hound you have selected, I should say, most decidedly, 
you areright. I have hunted hare with every description of hound, 
from the lap-dog beagle to the twenty-six-inch southern hound, 


and have no hesitation in saying, that no hound living will hunt 
lower scent than a fox-hound, if let alone.” 


Lord Tavistock, himself originally a master of 
harriers, expressed himself to the same effect ; but 
this, from the veteran to whom I allude, was still 
stronger, considering that, at the same time, he was 
endeavouring to procure beagles or southern hounds, 
having, as he proceeds in the same letter to say, 
“had riding enough, requiring less pace, and being 
desirous of gratifying the ear as well as the eye.” 


match the hare, and prefer to hunt her with a hound which, if not 
absolutely slow, is at any rate lacking in the dash and drive which 
is the distinguishing mark of the foxhound.—ED.] ? 


1[One of the strongest arguments for using foxhound blood 
when breeding a harrier pack, is that it is almost impossible 
to ensure type, or a level appearance, without doing so. The 
nicer detail too of shoulders, necks, feet and legs can only be 
ensured by dipping into proven sources of foxhound blood.—C. B.] 


E 
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Having had, as a matter of course, infinite trouble 
with the entry of young hounds limited to twenty 
inches in height, I found that, whilst, in the gener- 
ality of the drafts, one worth putting forward was 
an exception to the lot, in those obtained from 
Harold, it was rarely that any were found which did 
not immediately exhibit ample promise of a future 
excellence in which I was seldom disappointed. How 
far I succeeded in establishing this pack of harriers 
it does not become me to say ; I leave it to the deci- 
sion of those judges who may have seen them upon 
their transmission into Norfolk, having, upon taking 
the foxhounds, sold them to Sir James Flower, whose 
energy and zeal are sufficient warrant for the perpetu- 
ity of their character! : for my present purpose, it is 
enough to say, that I at once decided upon a reli- 
ance on Lord Segrave’s blood for hunting the fox in 
Hertfordshire ; and this is the blood to which, after 
due trial, I am most anxious to adhere. In the 
coldest and most adverse state of atmosphere, they 
are to be seen ploughing the ground with their noses, 
and recovering any particle of scent which has not 
been dissipated. In the best of days, when every 
nerve is strained to maintain the pace at which I have 
seen them complete six miles in eighteen minutes,? 
they will be found first in the foremost flight. When 
the whoo-whoop resounds, it is ten to one that the 
hound first and fast locked in mortal gripe and 
struggle with the prostrate victim is one of these my 
favourites, who are alike to be distinguished on all 
occasions, as several deep indentures upon their faces 


‘The merits of this crack establishment have been already so 
well and justly described, in prose and verse, in the pages of the 
New Sporting Magazine, that any eulogy from my pen would be 
more than superfluous. 

2 [See post, p. 35.—ED.] 
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will prove, made by the fangs of many an old dog 
fox in memento of an existence which, but for their 
relentless perseverance, might have been for years 
prolonged. 

I have, at the present time, a bitch called Baneful, 
by Lord Segrave’s Racer out of his Barmaid, which 
I hold quite invaluable, not only because she was 
presented to me by Mr Berkeley, and that I regard 
such a present in proportion to the acquisition she 
has proved; but, on account of the intrinsic worth 
which constitytes, amongst all my pets, the best 
claim to a favour which is nothing less than affection. 
Of all I ever saw, I should select her, had I a wager 
depending upon killing a fox with one single hound. 
To see her swimming a river at the head of the pack, 
throwing her tongue at every stroke, is, indeed, to 
use a quaint expression of Boxall’s, enough to make 
the dead leap from their graves to look at her. I shall 
never forget her, with Ritual, by Mr Osbaldeston’s 
Sailor out of Mr Berkeley’s Relict, another of the 
sort; when crossing the canal near Tring, in the 
middle of that glorious run, with a three-o’clock fox, 
from Kensworth Gorse to Wendover, having skirted 
Aylesbury. In an accurate account which appeared 
from the pen of some friend in Bell’s Life, the pack 
were well described, and truly, when crossing the 
canal, as ‘“ clustering as though all might have been 
included in a casting net’; but I will not here dwell 
even upon this glorious day, though glorious it may 
well be called, considering that a space of thirty miles 
over the map, by admeasurement, was accomplished 
in two hours and twenty-eight minutes,! without one 


1 [With the greatest possible respect for Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s 
memory and accuracy, it is possible, I venture to think, that, in his 
unbounded admiration for his hounds of Lord Segrave’s blood, he 
has made some mistake in the distance or the time. If the 
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hound missing, with a fox found after a severe morn- 
ing’s previous work, and that, taking it altogether, 
it has been pronounced by the oldest masters of 
hounds, and other high authorities, as a run which 
will scarcely find its parallel in the records of any 
country. It is a matter of congratulation to myself, 
and I hope, also, to all interested in the well-being 
of that pack, which, as long as I have a spark of 
ambition left within me, shall be nulli secundus, that 
Baneful and Ritual are both of them now only in 
their fifth year ; and that their descendants give fair 
promise of bearing evidence of their stamp. The 
former has, at this moment by her side, a most beauti- 
ful litter by the Duke of Beaufort’s Rallywood. 

I trust that I may be pardoned the semblance of 
egotistical vanity with which I have thus descanted 
upon these things affecting my own affairs. All have 
their hobby from which, when once bestridden, they 
do not readily dismount ; and any one who can enter 
into the sort of parental feeling toward a pack of 
hounds by which I am animated will excuse a certain 
degree of pride with which I may reflect upon my en- 
deavours at improvement, especially when I start 
with the admission of luck, beyond all power of judg- 
ment, in the draft obtained from Berkeley Castle. 

What I have said concerning the excellence of this 
blood, and the tribute which [ have paid to Mr 
Berkeley as a master of hounds, requires neither 


hounds ran thirty miles in the time given, it is tolerably certain 
that horses did not gallop at rather more than twelve miles an hour 
for two hours and a half. I venture to suggest also that there is 
some mistake about the statement on p. 34 that six miles were 
covered in eighteen minutes.—Ep.] 4 


‘(Four miles of hunting country between Coston covert and 
Woodwell Head have been covered by the Belvoir hounds on a 
scenting day, in twelve minutes.—C. B.] 
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excuse nor apology. I shall ever speak of things as I 
find them; and am inclined to swear by the bridge 
which carries me safely over. 

To proceed now with our consideration of the 
sort of hound suited for our country, I need not say 
that good shoulders are indispensable to one fit for 
any ; but, beyond all other points in shape or make, I 
would especially direct the attention of any one hunt- 
ing Herts, to feet. Though, perhaps, few, very few, if 
any, of the provincial countries (and by provincial I 
mean all which are not principally devoted to grazing 
and pasture lands) can boast of greater variety than 
our country, considering that, on the hedge greens ! of 
Gaddesden and Flamsted, indeed in the whole country 
to the west of Redbourn, a fox seldom quits grass ; 
and that further below, beyond the stiff clay of 
Bramingham and Sundon, we have the fine grass vale 
of Toddington, equalling the best part of the best of 
countries, and formerly characterised by Mr Meynell 
himself as the “‘ Elysian fields’’; still, I have said 
that a great variety exists; and as, in all give-and- 
take, with the good will come the bad, so, around 
Kimpton, and a great part of the country between the 
Welwyn and Harpenden roads, and occasionally in 
other parts, fields are to be found bestrewed with 
flints, as thickly as leaves in Vallombrosa—very 
nearly equalling those in Hampshire. 

To encounter these, a hound must have a foot like 
that of a cat in closeness ; yet not exactly like that of 
a cat; as I have found that a cat-foot, however 
beautiful to look at, is liable to get what is termed a 


1[By these “hedge greens”? Mr Delmé Radcliffe doubtless 
means the strips of turf that were left untouched along all 
four sides of ploughed fields. Things have changed since the 
baok was written: the plough now works as closely as possible 
to the hedge.—ED.] 
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toe down sooner than any other.t. The toes of the 
foot must be close as possible, the whole foot round, 
yet flat enough for elasticity and expansion in action. 
With as little of kennel lameness as any, if not less, 
I will venture to say that in no country are more 
hounds lamed in the course of a day’s work. I have 
drafted hounds which, from slight defects in their feet, 
have been utterly incapacitated, but which have 
continued, in other and deeper country, to be per- 
fectly effective. Some contend that a hound should 
be perfectly straight from his withers to his stern ; 
but I am myself fond of what are called arched loins 
or wheel backs, with an inclination to drooping 
quarters, with that development in the muscle of 
both which enables them to fly their fences. I 
fancy, also, that arched loins are better adapted to 


1 (Short toes are subject to less damage in the field than long 
ones.—C. B.] 

2 [It is submitted that it is not muscle alone which enables 
hounds to fly their fences. Some fences cannot be flown, ¢.g., 
high banks, and the rugged untrimmed hedges met with in some 
parts of England. Something, too, may depend upon the training 
of the hounds themselves. During the season 1891-92 I was 
hunting in Lincolnshire, and paid a visit to the Blankney kennels. 
The huntsman of that pack, Ben Capell, who takes the keenest 
interest in everything that concerns the hounds, showed me some 
nets and other things in one of the yards, and over these obstacles 
he said he accustomed the hounds to jump; it taught them, he 
remarked, to fly their fences, and to be quick at those they could 
not jump. What may be the exact relation between cause and 
effect, I do not pretend to say, but I do know that the Blankney 
hounds did jump a great number of their fences; and those in 
the Wellingore Vale take some jumping. For the benefit of the 
rising generation, it may not be out of place to say that if hounds 
jump a brook, the horseman may harden his heart and ride at it 
with a fair prospect of getting over. If, however, hounds jump 
in and swim across, he may reasonably entertain a doubt as to the 
practicability of the place. I do not, of course, mean to say 
that hounds never do “ at twice” a brook which they might have 
cleared.—ED. ] 
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hills, and are most in harmony with the roc 
outline requisite for speed and bottom. 

It might seem absurd to record my conviction of 
the necessity that your hounds should be not only 
well shaped but well bred, having already stated that 
nothing canine will unt like a high-bred foxhound ; 
and surely none will contend that anything else can 
run with them; but it is too fresh in my memory, 
that, in these days of innovation, attempts have not 
only been suggested, but made, to reform, and 
thereby, of course, improve, the blood of this old 
English foxhound. This circumstance is of too 
recent date to admit of being left to the silence of 
oblivion. 

About two years before Mr Sebright retired from 
Hertfordshire, I was surprised by the appearance, 
amidst the entry for that season, of a large, leggy, 
black-and-tan bitch, called (perhaps in compliment 
to her pedigree) Wisdom. 

Without any particular faultiness in shape, she was, 
in my eyes, and in those of others seeing objects in 
a similar light, exactly the animal, of all others, to 
destroy the appearance of a whole pack. Frequently 
have I heard it inquired by strangers whence the 
creature might have strayed ; nay, I remember, upon 
one occasion, to have seen some well-meaning and 
kindly officious members of the field actually riding at 
her, with that cracking of whips and ratings of “ Go 
along home!” with which a stray guardian of the 
sheepfold is usually saluted. She had certainly 
nearly as much resemblance to a retriever as to any of 
her associates. Now this Wisdom was the enfant 
chéri of the season—the result of an experiment 


1 [Perfection in necks and shoulders gives promise of speed, 
back and loin indicate work and constitution.—C. B.] 
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which was to eclipse the blood of “‘ old Meynell ” ; 
and to throw such a gleam of intelligence upon the 
science of breeding as should cast into deep shade the 
errors of all former ages: she was to be the shining 
evidence and manifestation of a new light. 

I am not making this relation sarcastically or im- 
pertinently, as a piece of irrelevant gossip; but as 
matter highly pertinent to a chapter upon hounds, 
which, I think, all will allow, when I say that this 
experiment was made by the Professor of whom I 
have before spoken as a master of hounds—Mr 
Smith, late master of the Craven. It consisted in 
the cross of a bloodhound with a foxhound bitch. It 
was nothing extraordinary to imagine that, 1f the nose 
of a foxhound were capable of improvement, it would 
be by no means so well effected as by a cross with 
the bloodhound—generally allowed to possess the 
faculty or sense of smell in a degree of pre-eminence 
beyond its species ; and, to the best of my belief, this 
notion received not only the full approbation and 
sanction of Mr Sebright,t but also of his father, Sir 
John, from whose acknowledged discernment and 
information upon the breeding of animals he inherits 
his knowledge. I cannot pretend to say whether it 
was intended to persevere in this cross, though I have 
reason to doubt whether the trial of two seasons, 
during which this Wisdom accompanied the pack, 
afforded room for satisfaction. 

I have myself observed her at work, and believe 
that she had as good a nose as might have been ex- 
pected ; but I do not think that any of her admirers, 
or the warmest advocate for change, would go so far 
as to say that she in any one point surpassed, ad- 


+[Mr Delmé Radclitie’s predecessor in the mastership of the 
Hertfordshire hounds.—ED.] 
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mitting that she ever equalled, the performances of 
those rejoicing in the pure blood of old Bobadil or 
Cerberus out of Sprightly or Verity. I did not, at 
that time, hunt often enough in Herts to speak from 
personal observation ; but find, upon inquiry, that 
she showed the greatest disposition to act inde- 
pendently, or otherwise became what we should 
term a rank shirter; but it may not be fair to urge 
this against one solitary specimen of a fancy, which, 
for aught I know, may still be upheld by wiser 
heads than mine. All I mean to say is this, that 
nothing that I have seen or heard with regard to a 
cross with the bloodhound has given me more inclina- 
tion to that than to a water-spaniel as an improve- 
ment in fox-hunting ; and that in this, as in many 
more instances where the benefit of change is not duly 
obvious, I should be for letting “‘ well alone.” } 
Upon my succession to the country, I received a 
very kind letter from Mr Smith, inquiring after his 
protégée, Wisdom, which was then still, and may be 
now, in Mr Sebright’s possession, and offering to 
assist me in carrying further the proposed scheme for 
improving the breed of hounds. I replied that, till I 
had reason to believe any animal had been bred to 


1 [Personally, I am altogether of Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s opinion ; 
but it is only fair to state that, long since Mr Smith’s time, the 
same experiment of crossing foxhounds with bloodhounds has 
been resorted to. Colonel Cowen, who has for many years been 
master of the Braes of Derwent Hounds, is well known as a breeder 
of bloodhounds ; and he has adopted the cross of which Mr Delmé 
Radcliffe so strongly disapproves. I have had several days with 
the pack ; but, theirs being a woodland and very rough country, 
I did not see the hounds running over an open country at any 
speed, and so cannot say of my own experience how the cross- 
breds would have compared with the pure foxhounds in point of 
pace. Of their depth of tongue, however, there could not be two 
opinions. About the year 1889 some letters appeared in the Field 
advocating a cross with the rough Welsh hound.—ED.] 

F 
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equal a thoroughbred foxhound, I should beg to 
prefer that description to any mongrel in the scale of 
creation ; and by this faith and opinion shall I still, 
for the present, abide. 

I would, therefore, earnestly advise any young 
gentleman who may succeed me in Hertfordshire, or 
any man undertaking to hunt any country, to stick to 
the best blood ; and, moreover, to spare no pains in 
obtaining it, wherever it is to be found. He may 
then, eventually, have the satisfaction of showing a 
pack which, in shape and make, will prove their high 
breeding. To sum up my advice, as to the well-bred 
and well-shaped hound I would have him maintain 
in our country, I will say—supposing him to have 
drafts from various kennels, or to have the choice of 
so many of his own breeding that he is unlimited in 
numbers, requiring not more than fifty or sixty 
couples for service—draft freely. Never keep a 
hound with faulty shape, on account of his pedigree ; 
still less should you be induced to retain a hound of 
inveterate ill habits, on account of his appearance. 
Draft, I say, freely, let them be handsome as pictures, 
or lineally descended from old Trojan. Avoid flat 
sides, short necks and throaty, jolt-headed hounds. 
The proverb “‘ Handsome is that handsome does ”’ 


1[Chacun @ son gout. Sir Tatton Sykes rather favoured a flat- 
sided hound ; and so did Mr Conyers of Copt Hall, who took Sir 
Tatton’s drafts, and is reported to have constantly observed to his 
huntsman, Jim Morgan, “‘ We’ll stick to the flat ’uns in Essex, 
Jim, whatever they say.” Lord Lonsdale, on the other hand, 
hated a“ flat un” ; so, whenever he had any of the sort, he sent 
them straight away to Mr Conyers, who practically founded the 
Essex country, and hunted it with much success from about 1804 
to 1849 or 1850. Jim Morgan, the father of Ben, Jack, Tom, and 
Goddard Morgan, began his hunting career about 1815, as whipper- 
in to Mr Lloyd of Hintlesham ; afterwards he went to Mr Giles 
Morgan, master of the Tickham; and then took service under 
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may be generally applied, not in the sense in which it 
is used, but literally, to foxhounds. 

On looking over a pack, if you are struck with the 
beauty of any one particularly distinguishable for his 
intelligent countenance, his swan-like neck, his fine 
shoulders, his well-connected frame, compact, not 
short, lengthy rather than vutherwise, well-rounded 
loins, with muscular thighs, and sinewy hocks, with a 
depth of rib and forehand from his withers to his 
brisket, and proportionate breadth of chest, standing 
upon bony legs, quite straight, and firmly planted 
upon perfect feet and ankles, and you inquire his 
name and pedigree, you will find, in nine cases out 
of ten, that he has a character according with the 
praise you cannot withhold from his form.! 

I say, therefore, ever avoid a throaty, bull-necked 
hound, unless you have sufficient reason to give him 
credit for qualities atoning for external defects, which, 
as the exception to general rule, will occasionally be 
found. Reject a flat, open, splay foot, at once; he 
may distinguish himself in grass countries, but will 
not go with you till Christmas. Get hounds as nearly 


Mr Conyers, with whom he lived sixteen years, going to the Essex 
Union, then under the mastership of 1848.—ED.] ! 

1[This is perhaps about the right proportion. Within com- 
paratively recent years there have been two stallion hounds almost 
perfection in shape; but their offspring, though good-looking, 
have not been great successes in the field. On the other hand, the 
late Rev. John Russell of Devon, when asked how he contrived to 
pick out the best working hounds in a pack, was accustomed to 
say, ‘‘ I generally select one more or less faulty, because I know 
that if he were not good in his work, no huntsman would keep 
him.”’—Ep.]? 


1 (The modern tendency is for the ribs of foxhounds to be deep 
rather than round, and probably the worst fault is to be short in 
the back ribs.—C. B.] 

2 {A Belvoir sort, bred for the last two hundred years on the 
tradition that good looks and good work go together.—C. B.] 
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level as you can ; you will find that you are not only 
thus spared the eyesore of some towering above 
others ; and the unsizable appearance which may be 
compared to that of a flock of sheep and lambs ; but 
you will find that they will, in all probability, run 
better together, the more evenly they are sized ; and 
the carrying a good head is not the least of their 
capabilities which you will desire to see. I have said, 
keep to a small sort of hound for our country, never 
exceeding twenty-three inches, and have already 
quoted Meynell’s opinion that height will not affect 
size, or, consequently, power. I had one young 
hound, this year, below the maximum of height, 
which measured, at ten months old, seven inches and 
three quarters round the arm! The multum in 
parvo is precisely descriptive of the hound you will 
find answer all purposes; and, supposing you to 
have established a pack of this stamp, let us now 
consider how you will conduct their operations. 


f tw 
ae, 


— Nill WP. 


——_ 


CHAP TER by. 


Well bred, polite, 
Credit thy calling. 
—SOMERVILE. 


WE will take it for granted that you have a 
huntsman thoroughly master of his business, in 
all its various departments; all requiring intellect 
beyond the common order. It is your own fault if 
you retain one in your service after he has exposed 
his incapacity to an extent which I have witnessed ; 
it is injustice to your hounds, yourself, and all parties 
concerned. There have been some, and probably will 
be more to be seen, who would be nearly as much at 
home as leader of the orchestra at the Opera, as in 
hunting a pack of hounds; and who have caused a 
wonder how they ever came into a situation for which 
Nature evidently never intended them. I have more 
than once been reminded of a London coachman’s 
query to a rustic Jehu who was striving to waggon 
his way through the city, “I say, Johnny Raw, who 
feeds the pigs when you be driving? ’”’ And some 
would-be huntsmen, within my memory, would prob- 
ably have made very good feeders, but certainly 
45 
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should never have left the precincts of the boiling- 
house. 

We will suppose that you have one brought up to 
the business—one who has served an apprenticeship 
to the service. There are, I believe, few instances of 
good huntsmen who have not been bred and born, as 
they call it, to the kennel; and most of them have 
commenced their career as whippers-in,t during 
which period of probation they acquire an insight 
into the practical parts of their duty ; and, subse- 
quently, if they have the advantages of education, 
will endeavour to improve their minds, to exercise 
their powers of reason, to seek information, and dive 
into the theory of the science. We are told that 
knowledge is power ; and I hold it as a fact beyond 
dispute that, in any and every occupation or employ- 
ment in life, from that of the metaphysician and 
philosopher to the daily labourer ; from the inventor 
of steam, to the smith who forges the iron for the 
engine, the power of mind will prevail. The progress 
of each will be promoted in proportion to the weight 


1{One of these exceptions was Arber, who was Colonel 
Wyndham’s huntsman in Sussex in 1830. He was the son of one 
of Lord Hardwicke’s tenant farmers, and was in sufficiently com- 
fortable circumstances to be able to hunt twice a week with the 
Cambridgeshire. This, however, was not enough for him, so he 
gave up farming, and became whipper-in to, I think, Lord 
Lonsdale. Subsequently he became huntsman to Colonel 
Wyndham. Then George Hennessey, who hunted the East 
Sussex Hounds for Mr Charles Craven about 1830, was not con- 
tinuously in the kennel before he became huntsman. He began 
life in the stables ; was whipper-in to Colonel Jolliffe, who hunted 
in Surrey ; he had a short turn with the Puckeridge, and then 
returned to the Colonel. Losing that situation, he became a post- 
boy, guard of a stage coach, and finally a stage coachman on one 
of the Sussex roads ; and it was while driving that he was engaged 


as huntsman to Colonel Jolliffe. In 1833 he was succeeded by 
George Press.—ED.] 
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of intellect brought to bear upon the principle of 
action. 

For this reason, I imagine that men of education, 
or, in the common acceptation of the term, gentlemen, 
who devote themselves to any of the several exercises 
or accomplishments such as riding or driving, boxing 
or fencing, shooting, cricket, etc., are generally found 
far to excel, in proportion to their number, the rest of 
the worid, who, in inferior station, have adopted any of 
these walks of life from necessity rather than choice. 

“In divinity, physic, or law,” the highest orna- 
ments have’ been, with few exceptions, the most 
finished gentlemen; and J have no doubt that a 
gentleman farmer would, instead of too often furnish- 
ing matter for a joke, prove the best of agriculturists, 
if he would farm less as an amateur ; and would bring 
his own deductions to the assistance of the general 
rules of practice. I see, myself, no other objection 
to the gentleman huntsman but this, that he would 
not, could not, consistently with the maintenance 
of any society, abandon himself to the labour, 1f of the 
field, certainly not of the kennel; and I hold it a 
sine qué non, that a huntsman should be perpetually 1 
with his hounds, for reasons which will be apparent 
in my definition of the essentials in his character. I 
will maintain, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred—I might safely say in every case—where 


1[Yet Mr Assheton Smith and Mr Musters were but little in 
the kennel; and I could mention the names of a few excellent 
amateur huntsmen now alive who were rarely seen in the kennel. 
One of them went there once only in a season. He, however, 
showed excellent sport.—ED.] ! 


1fA famous old huntsman who wrote down the respec- 
tive duties of a hunt staff, when asked to define those of a 
“ gentleman huntsman,” said: “ Dame all gentlemen huntsmen 


Saye? OB 
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not only mental but an exertion of physical power is 
required, ‘‘ blood will tell.” 

Take the first clodhopper you may meet, who is 
inured to hard work upon the railroad ; I will take 
the first gentleman I find within the doors of Al- 
mack’s. Let the clodpate be equally well fed— 
trained, if you please, for a month; and I will back 
the gentleman to kill him in walking from London to 
York, or any other feat of endurance.t When I say 
“blood will tell,” it is because from high breeding 
descends a larger share of what is technically termed 
‘pluck’? ; because there is a never-yielding spirit, 
an animus infused through the veins, which has given 
rise to the saying, with regard to horses, that an 
ounce of blood is worth a pound of bone.? This 
principle may be fairly extended and carried out in 
reference to human nature. However independent 
the mind is of the body, the mind is the essence of 
being, the life, the soul; and will support, in a 
manner truly wonderful (and admirable, indeed, as 
the greatest of the great Creator’s works), a frame 
bearing no proportion to the mighty spirit by which 
it is animated.® 

If we have, in the present time, degenerated in out- 


1 [This is possibly carrying the blood theory just a little too far, 
and reminds one of the story of the cook of a certain college at 
Oxford, who used to declare that the worst college at Oxford was 
superior to the best at Cambridge.—ED.] 

2 [True perhaps up to a certain point only.—Ep.] 

3 [Those who seek to press the blood-and-bone argument to an 
unreasonable extent possibly confound pluck with power. Blood 
and breeding will unquestionably enable a horse to struggle on 
against a weight which he should never have been asked to carry ; 
but this pluck will not enable his legs to withstand the undue strain 
to which they have been exposed.—ED.]} 


res [The crushing weight of the bone of the thoroughbred horse 
is far greater than that of a common-bred horse.—C. B.] 
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ward form from those in the days of our ancestors, 
whose 

Pillow was buckler, cold and hard, 

Who carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through the helmet barred ; 
there is still the same chivalrous feeling to nerve the 
body to deeds of high daring. It may be said by my 
readers that I am given to military simile; and I 
admit my fondness for the analogy—a pride in the 
comparisons between deeds of heroism and fox- 
hunting ; and I cannot refrain from noticing the well- 
known opinion of that great chieftain to whom many, 
happily, like myself, look up as to a demi-god, and 
who is, by the way, himself devoted to fox-hunting,! 
that, amongst all his officers in the Peninsula, the 
best, the bravest, the most reckless of exposure to 
the enemy, the readiest to seek 

the bubble reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth, 


and the most indifferent to the hardships of a cam- 
paign, were amongst the dandies, the most refined and 
polished of the ladies’ men and beaux of the army.’ 

This long digression in favour of gentility brings 
me back to the point whence I started, with the asser- 
tion that a gentleman huntsman could hardly fail to 
excel 7f—and how much depends upon an if !—7/ he 
could dedicate himself entirely to the work, after the 
manner in which Peter the Great acquired the art of 
ship-building.? As this is by no means desirable, or 


1 [See ante, p.15, for some notes on the Duke of Wellington as a 
fox-hunter.—ED.] 

2 [Mr Punch had a cartoon to the same effect, about the time of 
the Crimean War.—Ep.] 

3 [As a matter of fact, many amateurs have excelled as hunts- 
men, not only in times past, but to-day. It is beyond the scope of 
the present work to criticise still living persons, but several names 
will at once occur to any one familiar with different hunting 
countries. —ED.] 

G 
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called for in any way, it should be your endeavour to 
select a servant with a turn of mind, a genius, qualify- 
ing him for one of the highest grades in his class ; such 
a man as would, in the army, have risen from the 
ranks to a sergeant-major ; and thence to the top of 
his profession. He should be impressed with a due 
sense of the responsibility which must be vested in 
him ; and entertain a corresponding idea of his own 
importance, sufficient to ensure the respect and 
attention to which he is entitled from those under his 
command, without any affectation or conceit to render 
him ridiculous. 

A low-lived blackguard who will swear like a 
trooper, and drink himself into a state of madness, 
constituting his qualification, and his one redeeming 
point (probably the only merit he will be found to 
share, in common with other fools), that of “ riding 
like the devil,” will never keep things straight in the 
departments subject to his regulation. His mind, 
being brutalised, will be incapable of appreciating the 
dignity of his station ; he will be wholly unsusceptible 
of any but the grosser elements of his vocation ; and 
he will be utterly destitute of that pure enjoyment and 
delight in his duty, which may be so truly said to 
make toil a pleasure, when a huntsman is character- 
ised by the reverse of these degrading attributes, and 
stands as a pattern of happiness and contentment in 
the state of life to which he has been called. For the 
honour of the craft, for our own honour, Iam happy to 
state that I could name many who might say with 
the poet, 


The labour we delight in physics pain ; 
whose example will, I trust, descend to all ages ; but 


‘i would, of course, be invidious here to mention them 
particularly. We will only hope that these laudable 
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characteristics are to be found in the majority of 
huntsmen throughout merry England : I should say, 
the whole of Great Britain, or the world of chase. 

You will be fortunate if, in addition to the advan- 
tage of some education, and that of being altogether a 
rational being, your huntsman be possessed of that 
rare qualification—a good temper. A man may be 
strictly honest and clever in his business ; but may 
have an infirmity of temper which will destroy all 
pleasure in the communion and intercourse which 
should exist between him and the master. He should 
thankfully receive any hints or advice which you may 
think fit to bestow upon him, either at home or in the 
field ; and it is your business to take care that he is 
never, upon any occasion, interfered with by any one 
but yourself: at the same time, he should preserve 
the most respectful civility of attention to any 
remarks which may be casually addressed to him 
by others. But it is far less on your own account 
(although the pleasure of your field, and your own 
popularity may, in a great degree, depend upon your 
huntsman’s temper) ; it is less for your own sake 
than for that of the hounds, that he should, at least, 
be gifted with patience and forbearance.1 


1 [No one will, of course, deny that a huntsman should have a 
good temper ; but I have often wondered why what is regarded as 
a sine qué non in a professional is regarded as “ optional” in an 
amateur. Yet from time immemorial a certain number of masters 
of hounds who have been their own huntsmen have been noted for 
their excitability, and not seldom for the roughness of their 
language in the field. Incidents innumerable, we all know, occur 
every day to try the temper of a huntsman, whether professional 
or amateur; but if the former is to be scrupulously polite to 
every one on all occasions why should it be the prerogative of the 
latter to frequently say offensive things, and to hurl strange oaths 
at the heads of the members of the field, very often within earshot 
of ladies ? Sometimes one is reminded of the remark of the black 
servant who, in talking about his master to another dependant, 
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There are two ways of doing everything ; and some 
things may be, perhaps, equally well done by different 
plans ; but, without making so wide a distinction as 
that of the right from the wrong way, I confess that I 
like to see an alacrity, a cheerfulness in compliance, 
bespeaking real willingness in a servant. A hunts- 
man’s whole life is illustrative of the “‘ pleasure of 
pleasing’; and the “love me, love my dog ” prin- 
ciple may easily be discovered in his deportment. 
We know how much, how very much, the temper of 
young horses and other animals depends upon the 
mode in which they are treated. I might carry this 
further, and advance a few hints to parents and 
nurses upon the management of children which might 
not be inapplicable ; but, keeping at present to the 
brute creation, and more especially to our subject, 
the hound, you will find that the temper and disposi- 
tion of your hounds may be traced to the manner of 
your huntsman.! 

Hounds, of course, differ, like all other things in 
nature ; and some few, very few, like vicious horses, 
may have a natural ferocity, indomitable. I have 
heard Sir John Sebright? affirm that there is no 
mastiff or bull-dog by nature more savage than a 
foxhound?; and it is by patient gentleness of 


said, ‘““ Massa am big swell; he keep best company ; and am on 
very friendly terms with him Maker. He often use Him name.” 
—ED.] 

1 [It is, of course,.only a truism to say that as is the huntsman so 
will the hounds be. A slack huntsman makes slack hounds.—EpD.] 

* [Master of the Hertfordshire Hunt, 1828-1835.—C.B.] 

*[The story is often told of a huntsman or whipper-in who 
went into the kennel at night without his red coat being killed and 
eaten. In the first place, hunt servants do not put on red coats 
when they enter a kennel. Secondly, I have never been able to 
discover any authentic instance of a hunt servant having been 
killed by hounds, except through becoming afflicted with hydro- 
phobia.— Ep. ] 
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usage, combined with firmness of command, and a 
method of enforcing obedience, that a whole pack is 
rendered not only docile, but that mass of engaging, 
attractive, lovable creatures, that they are generally 
found to be when a kind huntsman, or master, throws 
himself amidst a hundred of his darlings. If you see 
hounds shy at the approach of a huntsman, and 
difficult to be drafted; if they evidently obey his 
voice from compulsion rather than inclination, it is 
the result either of want of temper, or bad manner 
with them—probably of both. They should seem 
to bask in the sunshine of his smiles ; they will get so 
familiarised with him, that a whistle, a wave of his 
hand, or theslightest indication, willconvey to them his 
desire: they will thus, in casting, wheel right or left, and 
move incolumn, like asquadron of horse on a field-day. 

There is, in the human constitution, what is, by 
medical and learned men, termed 7diosyncrasy,—a 
fine long word, meaning a peculiarity; I should, 
perhaps, say imdividuality—requiring separate and 
distinct treatment. The plain English may be found 
in the old saying that “What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.’’ In the discovery of this 
peculiarity in the human system consists the skill 
of the physician, superior to the common run of 
ordinary practitioners, upon general principles. There 
is no less in hounds an idiosvncrasy—a peculiarity 
in their several dispositions } which requires the skill 


1 [This is necessarily true of all animals. When Myers’s circus 
was sold at the North Woolwich Gardens in October 1882, I had 
a long talk with Mr John Cooper, the well-known trainer and 
exhibitor of lions. He told me that one of the first things to be 
learned by a performer was the nature of each lion. The difficulty 
is, he said, to get the lions to begin. In most troupes, he informed 
me, there are one or two lions which you may with impunity kick 
in the ribs and make start the performance ; others there are 
which must not on any account be struck ever so gently. — ED. ] 
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of a professor to cope with. Some young hounds enter 
instinctively—from their first to their last appearance 
in the field they do no wrong—they commence with 
the scent to which they were born; and afford a 
moral to beings of higher class, in their devotion, 
throughout their lives, to the purposes of their creation. 

Others, equally good, will take no notice of any- 
thing ; will not stoop to any scent during the first 
season ; and are still slack at entering, even in the 
second ; but are ultimately distinguished at the head 
of the pack ; and such, I have always observed, last 
some seasons longer than the more precocious of the 
same litter. Others have an almost inveterate pro- 
pensity to run anything and everything, by scent or 
by view; and to act altogether upon the voluntary 
principle as soon as they are emancipated from their 
couplings. A love of hare will descend, in particular 
blood, through generations, and will occasionally de- 
monstrate itself, especially on bad scenting days, 
when a hound that is at any time unsteady must, and 
will, run something!; but the same hound, when 
settled to a fox, may be invincible. 

In contending with these and many other difficul- 
ties of nature it is absurd to imagine that one universal 
system of discipline would be found to answer any 
better than it would in the case of schooldays. It 
has been said of men— 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore, 
Oderunt peccare mali, formidine pcenae ; 


* [I have heard it said that it is a sure sign of a bad scenting day 
when hounds, steady enough in the ordinary way, run riot in the 
morning. On a bad scenting day, or when a fox cannot be found, 


I have often seen steady hounds run hare late in the afternoon. 
—Ep.]? 


‘(Old hounds who have been catching their foxes at the end 
of good hunts can be trusted not to run riot to hare.—C. B.] 
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which (as, perhaps, less common, or Latin grammar- 
like, than some of my classical quotations) I may, for 


the benefit of country gentlemen, thus freely translate: 


The good, for goodness’ sake, will fear to falter ; 
The bad keep good,—because they fear a halter. 


And thus with hounds: some will require no induce- 
ment to do right ; others will only be restrained by 
fear of correction from doing wrong. There is still 
another class to be added to this catalogue—those 
determined delinquents whose errors of omission or 
commission may be briefly summed up in the con- 
clusion that they are literally good for nothing. This 
will now and then be the case, even with the best 
bred and best shaped. ‘These must be at once put 
away, if only for reasons intelligible to every one con- 
versant with a saying concerning “ evil communica- 
tions.’’ If bad hounds are good (as a friend of mine 
affirms that they are) to make apple-trees grow, the 
sooner they are buried in the nearest orchard the 
better. They may do for transportation to “ The 
Ingies,” but will do you no credit if included in any 
draft to another kennel. 

Now, to cherish all the merit ; to obviate, as far as 
possible, all the defects ; to study the peculiarities ; 
and to make himself acquainted with the disposition 
of every hound in the pack is the duty of a huntsman, 
no less than it is that of a training groom to con- 
sider the difference of constitution, and the particular 
circumstances of every horse under his care, and so 
to regulate the work of each. We are, at present, 
still upon the subject of system and general manage- 
‘ment: we shall, hereafter, arrive at their results, 
when we come to the display of science in the field. I 
have endeavoured to show that a huntsman, to afford 
satisfaction, should be active, well informed, sober, 
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industrious, and zealous; that he should delight in 
his toils ; and glory in his success. 

I take it as a matter of course, that he has his own 
infallible specific for distemper ; that his methods of 
physicking, bleeding, and dressing are all conducted, 
not only on the best principles.; but that, in his own 
idea, he is, in all his nostrums, superior to his neigh- 
bours. To a certain extent, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in his “‘ making swans of all his geese ”’ ; 
nay, there is something laudable in the vanity with 
which he will inculcate the doctrine of “ old Tom 
Grant,’’ or some such patriarchal authority ; and will 
back the data of such and such a school, on which 
his own practice is founded, against the world. It 
will be desirable that he should have some knowledge 
of the anatomy of a dog; a little knowledge is, 
perhaps, a dangerous thing ; but I do not mean that 
which would lead him into “ experimental philo- 
sophy ”’ in attempting dangerous and difficult opera- 
tions ; but something beyond that of being able to 
bleed or blister a hound is highly useful.t 

Perfection enters not within the scale of human 
nature ; but, if you get a servant possessing all that 
I have described as indispensable, and more which 
I have named, and may recommend, as desirable 
qualifications, you may consider him invaluable— 


1 One instance of this occurred in my own kennel. A valuable 
hound, called Saladin, had been lame for two seasons before he 
came into my possession, the cause remaining undiscovered ; 
he could get through a day’s work, but was always more or less 
unsound. My huntsman, applying the knife to a callous tumour 
on the back sinews of his near fore leg, laid it open to the joint ; 
and, from underneath the leaders, extracted an enormous piece 
of blackthorn, which, having worked in, had bedded itself amongst 
the fibres, and there remained for two years. The dog soon became 
perfectly sound. I have preserved the thorn, measuring nearly 
three inches, as a curiosity. 
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that his interests are identified with your own—you 
will hold him entitled to your fullest confidence ; you 
will afford him every facility of improving himself ; 
and you will take care that he has the wherewithal 
to be happy and contented in your service. His 
comforts, and those of his wife and family, if he 
has either, or both, should not be overlooked; and 
he should have no reasonable grounds of complaint 
as to the horses which he is obliged to ride; the 
subordinates for whose efficiencies he is answerable ; 
or with regard to ‘any of the minor details, con- 
stituting the material upon which he has to construct 
the edifice which you desire to rear—and to uphold— 
as a pattern of something “ done well and as it should 
berdone: 
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High o’er thy head wave thy resounding whip. 
—SOMERVILE. 


The huntsman’s self relented to a grin, 
And rated him, almost, a whipper-in. 
—Don JUAN. 


HAVING now bestowed some time upon the character 
of a huntsman, let us come to his aides-de-camp, 
or whippers-in, characters, in their own department, 
not a whit less important to the well-being of the 
concern. It will not be amiss for any novice in 
“the science’ to review it in all its bearings. If 
I am tedious on the subject of these contingencies, 
it is because [ am anxious to omit as few links 
as possible in the chain of general observations 
upon the management of a pack of foxhounds. 
Had I the pen of “ Nimrod,” I should not expect to 
improve many servants by the most erudite thesis 
upon their duties. Their knowledge is, and must be, 
chiefly the result of practice, whence they may learn 
to judge of causes by their effects. One practical 
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lesson is worth all that could be conveyed to them 
through the eloquence of a Cicero. 

The following anecdote may serve to illustrate the 
benefit of practical explanation in favour of moral 
argument. I was told it as a true story, but may use 
the hackneyed quotation— 

I know not how the truth may be, 
I tell it as twas told to me. 

A clergyman in a country church had been, in the 
course of his sermon, expounding on the nature of 
miracles. No sooner had the service ended than one 
of his congregation, a bluff farmer, approached him, 
and begged to thank him for much that he had learned 
in attending to his discourse, but hoped that his 
reverence would pardon his asking for some further 
elucidation of the meaning of a miracle, nothing that 
he had then heard having tended to enlighten his 
ignorance of the nature of such an occurrence. 

The divine immediately assented, requesting the 
farmer to wait in the porch till the congregation had 
dispersed. In the porch accordingly did Giles station 
himself, happy in the hope of a solution of such a 
mystery, and was sedulously watching the departure 
of the last loiterers in the churchyard, when he was 
literally “ taken all aback,” by a tremendous salute in 
the rear from the well-directed and vigorously applied 
foot of the pastor, who, in reply to the mingled ex- 
pressions of pain and wonder which burst from his 
disciple, mildly inquired, ‘‘ whether what he had then 
received had caused him any pain?” ‘“ Hurt me! 
hurt me most woundily,” rejoined the farmer. 
“ Then,” said the clergyman, in his most significant 
manner, “all I can tell you is, that it would have 
been a miracle if it had not.’ We may presume that 
the querist, in this case, required nothing beyond the 
fundamental lesson he obtained ; and must have been 
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ever after fully sensible of all that a word, which 
was previously as Hebrew to him, could convey. 

Send your second whipper-in back some miles after 
hunting, and insist upon his return in good time, not 
without some hounds that may be missing ; he will 
be, for the future, more awake to the advantage of 
minding his business than by repeated lectures upon 
the expediency of keeping the pack together. Follow 
this principle up, if you would have deeds, rather 
than words, prevail throughout your establishment. 
Without strict sobriety, honesty, and civility no 
servant should be tolerated ; we will only say, there- 
fore, that these are as essential in a whipper-in as in 
all others. It is desirable that your first whipper-in 
should not only be active and intelligent in rating and 
turning hounds; but he should always be looking 
forward to the day when he may himself become a 
huntsman, and endeavour to qualify himself to take 
the first fiddle when occasion may require. It isa 
difficult task for a whipper-in to hunt the pack 
accustomed to his rate; they do not willingly accept 
the subsequent apology of his cheer ; and they follow 
him like boys ; 

Creeping like snail unwillingly to school : 

but it is well if the guard can drive the mail, should 
the coachman be disabled on the journey; and, in 
the event of any accident to the huntsman, the first 
whipper-in should be capable of hunting them upon 
scientific principles ; to enable him to do which, he 
must be born with a head upon his shoulders. 


1 [Some capital verses, ‘‘ The Second Whip explains,’ appeared 
in Punch, 28th January 1911 : 
Oh gatherin’ ’ounds is a job I like 
When the winter day draws in. 
When shadows are lyin’ by every dyke 
And creepin’ out 0’ the whin ; 
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His knowledge of all localities, his acquaintance 
with all earths, coverts, their relative distances, and 
everything else belonging to knowledge of country, 
can, perhaps, be, if anything, less dispensed with in 
him thaninahuntsman. His place, in line of march, 
is at the head, the huntsman in the centre, and the 
second whipper-in in the rear of the pack He 
should know the shortest and best way for hounds 
to every part of the country from any given spot. 
Having said that he is, eventually, himself to become 
a huntsman, it is needless to make any repetition of 
the requisites enumerated as essentials in the last 
chapter. His temper will be equally called upon. 
He must never sulk, nor hesitate in obedience to any 
command received from the huntsman appointed 
over him, who is answerable for all proceedings, 
right or wrong. Towards hounds he must temper a 
firmness of resolution in the vigorous execution of his 
office, with moderation, remembering that “ there is 
reason in roasting of eggs’”’; and he is not to add 
to the punishment of a hound by giving vent to his 
own irritation at the trouble he may have found 
in “ getting at him.”’ 

Dogs will not, like Mrs Bond’s ducks in the song, 
“come and be killed”; they not only know when 
they are wrong, and have incurred the lash ; but are 
good physiognomists, reading your intentions in your 
looks ; and it is not surprising that a young hound, on 


W’en Armony’s missin’ an’ Houtcast too, 
An’ the master ’e says to me— 

‘« Jim, you go to that gorse we drew, 
For it’s there them beggars ’ll be.’’—C. B.] 


1 [Second whippers-in are often too fond of crowding the hounds 
up together when going to covert, or when returning to kennel. 
Hounds travel with much greater comfort to themselves when not 
huddled up like a flock of sheep at a gateway.—ED.] 
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hearing ‘‘ blessings upon his carcass,’ accompanied by 
a fervent promise to “ cut him in two ”’ if he is to be 
got at, with corresponding evidences of determination 
in performance, should endeavour to take the will for 
the deed, and lead Mr Jack or Bill a dance, which 
generally ends in trebling the castigation in the long 
run, and not unfrequently in being ridden over and 
left for dead. This should not be ; hounds, if struck, 
and we all know that struck they must be, and 
severely too, should be struck, and then rated—not 
rated with a loud warning, like the bell of a watchman, 
to give thieves notice of his approach—and then 
hunted or ridden down, as is too commonly the case. 
I am inclined to think that if, after one crack of the 
whip, and a hearty rate, they fly at once cowering to 
the huntsman’s heels, the end is answered, without 
any occasion for further chastisement. 

A hound which has felt the lash, so as to have 
reason to remember the voice which followed its 
application, will be more likely to fly from that voice, 
when rated in the middle of a covert, perhaps, inac- 
cessible ; but, if it be not sufficiently clear that he 
might not equally dread the conjunction of both, 
whichever might have the precedence, it is obvious 
that the object of correction may be more easily 
accomplished by coming upon him unawares, instead 
of rating him out of reach ; and this is alone sufficient 
reason for the rule I have laid down. 

It would be impossible to specify all the dismounted 
duties of a whipper-in; they must, of course, vary 
with the rules and regulations of the respective 
establishments. Some have to dress their own horses 
after hunting ; with others such is not the case: the 
work of servants is generally in proportion to the 
calibre of the ménage ; and, where there are fewest 
cats, the more mice will there be to be caught. In 
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most, if not in all, kennels, the whippers-in must take 
their share with the boiler (or feeder, as he is called, 
though he should never feed the hounds unless the 
huntsman is necessarily absent) in keeping all parts 
of the premises in the highest state of cleanliness. 

A well-regulated kennel will, in the appearance of 
its lodging-houses, yards, boiling-house, etc., shame 
the abode of many Christians, not cottagers (for it is 
never so dirty as a cottage), but householders of a high 
order, who might well take a lesson of cleanliness from 
it: not a spot of dirt is seen; but every day throughout 
the year, every brick and board looks as if washed and 
scoured for some especial occasion; not an odour 
mingles with the pure air which could offend the ol- 
factory nerves of the most sensitive lady! ; everything 
is inits place; nothing is in confusion ; all is in keeping 
with the tone of order and quiet which reigns around. 

Whippers-in, like huntsmen, must feel a pride in 
their places ; an interest in the credit and reputation 
of the pack; and thoroughly enjoy the sport, al- 
though their labour is not light ; but, on the contrary, 
very arduous, and often harassing and vexatious. 
Without being able to ride, a man will, probably, not 
be placed in such a situation; but they should be 
more than mere riders, they should be active and 
good horsemen, capable of distinguishing between the 
use and abuse of the horses entrusted to them?; of 


1 [Provided she had been brought up to visit a kennel. Some 
years ago a resident near the West Kent kennels made great com- 
plaints as to the smell emitted from the boiling-house when the 
wind set towards his dwelling.—ED. | 

2 [I knew of one second whipper-in, an undeniably good man in 
most of his work ; but he had one fault, go with hounds he would. 
He knocked up so many horses that he was under notice to leave. 
‘““J’ll give him a horse that can’t jump,” said the master. He 
did ; but it was the horse, and not the man, which fell a victim 
to this experiment.—ED.] 
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this we may take more notice when on the subject of 
‘riding to hounds.”’ In kennel, as in the field, the 
whippers-in are both under command of the hunts- 
man, and it is his place to take care that they are 
diligent in the discharge of all required of them.t 
Throughout the summer months, as soon as 


Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 


there is a general turn-out, and it is not long after 
dawn before the merry pack are snuffing up the 
heavy dew at exercise, attended constantly by both 
whippers-in with the huntsman, three hacks at 
least being kept for this purpose. It is a good plan 
to take them to the nearest deer-park; and fre- 
quently, also, to places where hares ? are preserved, 
to keep up their acquaintance with all kinds of riot, 
increasing, aS much as possible, their indifference, 
till it will amount to dislike of what they are so 
schooled to avoid. This schooling will much depend 
upon the efficiency of the whippers-in. The hunts- 
man is at this time endeavouring to attach every 
hound to himself, and will encourage all (particularly 
the young hounds) as they are driven up to him by 
his assistants. A sensible and intelligent whipper-in 
will very soon acquire some notion of the peculiar 
tempers and dispositions of different hounds, so 
essential in a huntsman ; and will not require to be 
perpetually cautioned against the indiscriminate 
administration of punishment. For one hound a 
word may suffice ; while others may require as much 


1 [Luck with horses counts for much in the advancement of a 
hunt servant’s career.—C. B.] 

* [Tame hares in the exercise paddocks have been seen to lick 
the pudding off hounds’ faces.—C. B.] 
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payment as lawyers before they do anything.1. With 
these it must necessarily be not only a word, but “a 
word and a blow, and the blow first” ; but nothing 
annoys me more than to see a cut made at a hound in 
the midst of others guiltless of the cause. It is ten 
to one but the lash, intended for Vagabond or Guilty, 
will descend upon Manager or Blameless, and render 
others shy, to no purpose. The difficulty consists 
in contriving to awe the resolute, without breaking 
the spirit of the timid. 

One of the best hounds I ever saw had been so 
completely cowed in Leicestershire, that he was use- 
less till he had changed his owner and country. I 
have said enough to prove that the task of a whipper- 
in is not one that can be achieved by every groom 
who can ride and crack a whip ; but that, like every 
branch of the science, it is regulated upon certain 
principles. His part in the campaign may be desig- 
nated as that of an active and zealous partisan. He 
must exercise his judgment when left to his own 
discretion; but to all commands from master or 
huntsman he must yield blind obedience. Prompt 
only in execution of orders, he must think as little 
of stopping hounds, or taking them, as it may seem 
to him, fvom their fox as a soldier would hesitate to 
storm a fort, by order of his superior, which he might 
know to be impregnable. There is a maxim in the 
army that no one under the rank of a field officer has 
a right to think, much less to express an opinion. 
This, with some reservations, should be the creed of 
the whipper-in?; but, at the same time, he may 
console himself with the reflection that he is no less 


1 [In hunting, as in racing, less use is now made of the whip than 
was formerly the case.—ED.] 

2 Dov A€yew, ewdv toApav—It is yours to speak, it is mine to 
hear. Such must be his motto. 
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necessary to the sport than the highest in office ; 
moreover, that the success of the day, the getting 
well away with a fox, and avoiding a change, or the 
triumphant finish, may very frequently be attributed 
entirely to his exertions, and that by attaining to 
excellence in his calling he has rendered himself one 
of the most useful and deserving members of the 
community. 

No one could ever have seen old Tom Ball, formerly 
whipper-in to Lord Tavistock, without feeling that he 
must have been born a whipper-in. George Mount- 
ford would readily admit that, but for Tom, many and 
many a fox might have escaped his skill, which fell a 
victim to old Ball’s sagacity, his knowledge of the 
animal, and jis line. Patiently would he sit by a 
covert side where by jis own line he had arrived 
about as soon as the sinking fox ; there would he view, 
perhaps, a brace or more away, without the motion of 
a muscle, till his practised eye would recognise the 
hunted fox; and then would blithe Echo and other 
wood-nymphs be startled by the scream which would 
resound his knell; and, like the war-cry of the 
ancients, would reanimate his pursuers with certainty 
of conquest. JI am happy to add that Tom has been 
well taken care of in a small farm upon the scene of 
his former exploits. A horse was presented to him 
by the Oakley club to enable him to look on occasion- 
ally ; and, since the opening of the campaign, on the 
revival of the old Oakley, he has given proof that he 
is not altogether past active service. 


CHAPTER a VL 


What delight 
To back the flying steed—that challenges 
The wind for speed! Seems native more of air 
Than earth! Whose burden only lends him fire ! 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labour into sport ! 
Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now 
He takes away my breath! He makes me feel 
I touch not earth—I see not, hear not, all 
Is ecstasy of motion. 

—Love Chase. 


THAT some ride only to hunt, while others only 
hunt to ride, is admitted even by the members 
of the latter class1; and they, indeed, form a very 
large majority of the field of fox-hunters; but 
nothing can be more offensive to the feelings of any 
one with the slightest pretensions to the character of 
a sportsman, than to number him amongst those who 
hunt only for the sake of a ride, which they may enjoy 


1[“ Others, thank Heaven, double their fun by doing both.” 
—‘‘Hunting Countries,” by “ Brooksby.’”—ED.] 
67 
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at least as well, if not better, after a stag or a drag. 
Still, notwithstanding the esprit de corps, which 
would induce me strenuously to advocate the cause of 
the first class—those “‘ who ride only to hunt ”—I 
must confess that I doubt much whether the Noble 
Science would not be robbed of one half of its seduc- 
tive attractions, if it were not so combined with, 
and inseparable from, the use of the horse,1—if what 
is allowed to be, by both sexes, the most delightful 
of all exercises, were not necessary to its enjoyment. 

We have read of following the chase on foot, but 
it is associated only with the bell-mouthed southern 
hound, the mountain, and the moor. However de- 
voted a man may be to the breed of dogs, and to the 
cultivation of that part of the Noble Science which I 
may term the philosophy of hunting, he might say, 
with Shakespeare, “ what think you of the mustard 
without the beef,” if you attempt to divest it of the 
charms of riding to hounds. Indeed, riding to 
hounds is clearly what was meant by the old song of 
“ gong a-hunting”’ and “ a-hunting we will go.’ How 
can a man go unless he be possessed of an animal ?— 


All that a horse should be which nought did lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


1 [For confirmation of this one has only to go to a woodland or 
down fixture on a day when a neighbouring pack meets in “ a good 
country.” —ED.] 

[The Coniston Hounds in the Lake Country are ordinary fox- 
hounds ; but, owing to the ruggedness of the country, a horse 
would be useless. Master, huntsman, and the field follow, as best 
they may, on foot. In most countries hunting on foot with fox- 
hounds is poor sport, because you can so rarely get near enough to 
see what hounds are doing ; yet it is a capital school for the novice 
—it teaches him to think, if only that his head may save his heels. 
It teaches him, too, to pick his ground ; for a single day’s experi- 
ence will show him that it is one thing to run along a road, but 


quite another pair of shoes to run across a couple of ploughed 
fields —ED.] 
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The difference in the manner of going depends upon. 
the nerve or ambition of him who follows the hounds 
for the sake of what is technically termed “ going,” or 
of him who goes for the sake of the hounds. Both 
may go equally well over a country inarun; but the 
advantage which the sportsman has is this, that he 
will very frequently be well amused with what has 
been, to him, a day’s sport, and return well satisfied 
with having “ gone hunting’; when the other will 
say that there has been nothing to go for. 

All, however, who pretend to hunt in any way are 
desirous of being well mounted, at least in their own 
estimation. The acquisition of a stud of good hunters 
is a matter of the highest importance ; and one not of 
the easiest attainment. A good hunter is always to 
be had for money ; and it is easier to get a stable full 
of hunters than two or three really good hacks; but 
a horse which is well able to carry more than twelve 
stone across a country will always command a price, 
rendering it difficult for any, but those happily gifted 
with an abundance of that which will procure any- 
thing and everything,’ to mount themselves to their 
satisfaction. A light weight—that is, a man riding 
from ten to twelve stone—may, with judgment, 
aided by luck, buy a horse for from fifty to a hundred 
guineas, which may prove first-rate; but horses 
equal to higher weight, and possessing any knowledge 
of their business, are not to be had under three figures. 

A difference of opinion still exists, as to the degree 
of breeding requisite for a hunter, some still holding 
to a well-bred, say three-parts blood, in preference to 
thoroughbred ; but I think the taste for the highest 
bred is daily gaining ground ; and, for my own part, 
I am thoroughly convinced that a race-horse, with 


1 x Sn / apes 
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bone and substance sufficient to qualify him for the 
rough and smooth encounter of crossing a country, is, 
beyond all comparison, superior to the best cock-tail 
that can be produced. As for pace, it has been 
proved, beyond dispute, that the winner of the Derby 
would not be fast enough to live with hounds at their 
utmost speed. The great match over the Beacon- 
course at Newmarket, between foxhounds and race- 
horses in training for the purpose, is fresh in the 
memory of many. The horses had not a chance with 
the hounds, although one was ridden blind, and the 
other completely done up in the attempt.! 


1 [Mr Delmé Radcliffe is alluding to the match at Newmarket 
between the hounds of Mr Meynell and those of Mr Smith-Barry, 
master of the Cheshire. The fullest account with which I am ac- 
quainted is to be found in Daniel’s “‘ Rural Sports.’ That gentle- 
man says that the match was run on the 30th of September, but 
he does not say in what year. This deficiency, however, is supplied 
by the most interesting preface to the late Mr R. E. Egerton War- 
burton’s “ Hunting Songs.’”’ Mr Warburton, after quoting Mr 
Daniel’s account of the match, adds this note: “ The letterpress 
under a print in my possession, engraved from a picture of the 
race, by Sartorius, states that 1t was run in October 1762, over the 
Beacon Course.” Mr Daniel says: ‘‘ The speed of the foxhound 
was well ascertained by the trial at Newmarket, between Mr 
Meynell and Mr Barry; and this account of the training and 
feeding the two victorious hounds is from the person who had 
the management of them. Will Crane was applied to, after the 
match was made (which was for 500 guineas), to train Mr Barry’s 
hounds, of which Blue Cap was four, and Wanton three years old. 
Crane objected to their being hounds that had been entered some 
seasons, and wished for young hounds which would, with more 
certainty, be taught to run a drag; however, the hounds were 
sent to Rivenhall, in Essex ; and as Crane suggested, at the first 
trial to induce them to run the drag, they took no notice. At 
length by dragging a fox along the ground, and then crossing the 
hounds upon the scent, and taking care to let them kill him, they 
became very handy to a drag, and had their exercise regularly 
three times a week upon Tiptree Heath. The chosen ground was 
turf, and the distance over which the drag was taken was from 
eight to ten miles. The training commenced on the Ist of August, 
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Speaking only from my own experience, I have 
always observed, and have also found myself, that a 
thoroughbred horse could maintain the best pace, 
which a horse must go to be upon any terms with 
hounds, or carry his rider anything like what is called 
“up to them” with far greater ease to himself? 
than those of inferior pedigree. ‘‘ Nimrod’”’ most 
justly remarks that ‘“‘ wind is strength”; and that 
“when the puff is out of a horse, a mountain or a 


and continued until the 28th of September (the 30th the match 
was run) ; their food was oatmeal and milk, and sheep’s trotters. 
Upon the 30th of September the drag was drawn (on account of 
running up the wind, which happened to be brisk) from the 
rubbing-house at Newmarket Town End to the rubbing-house at 
the starting point of the Beacon Course. The four hounds were 
then laid on the scent. Mr Barry’s Blue Cap came in first, Wanton 
(very close to Blue Cap) second; Mr Meynell’s Richmond was 
beat by upwards of a hundred yards, and the bitch never run in at 
all. The ground was crossed in a few seconds more than eight 
minutes. Threescore horses started with the hounds. Cooper, 
Mr Barry’s huntsman, was the first up, but the mare that carried 
him was rode quite blind at the conclusion. There were only 
twelve horses up out of the sixty; and Will Crane, who was 
mounted upon a King’s Plate horse called Rib, was in twelfth. 
The odds before running were seven to four in favour of Mr 
Meynell, whose hounds, it was said, were fed during the time of 
training entirely with legs of mutton.” 

It will be seen that the above accounts do not tally in the matter 
of dates. Mr Daniel does not give the year, but says the match 
took place on the 30th September ; while Mr Warburton supplies 
the year, but says that October was the month. 

Mr Meynell hunted what is now the Quorn country from 1753 
to 1800; Mr John Smith-Barry kept hounds in Cheshire from 
some date anterior to 1765 till 1784, when he died. This match, 
therefore, was probably run during the earlier days of his career 
as an M.F.H. On reference to the revised edition of the first 
volume of the Stud Book I find that there were two Ribs, one by 
Rib—Margery, foaled in 1757 ; the other by Young Rib—Mother 
Western, foaled in 1757.—ED.] 

_1[" Heis only cantering when others are galloping ”’ is acommon 
expression.—ED. ] 
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mole-hill are much the same to him.’”’ A race-horse 
is not only superior in stamina and in powers of 
endurance; but is generally clearer-winded ; and, 
therefore, not blown by double the exertion which 
would stop a cock-tail. JI am far from wishing to 
insinuate that there has not been, and I hope still 
will be, a very large proportion, perhaps I should say 
great majority, of excellent hunters which never 
might have stood a chance of being entered for a royal 
plate. There are many which, without being like 
Dibdin’s high-mettled racer, 


Alike formed for sports of the field and the course, 
may still lay claim to his attributes, and be found 
Always sure to come through, a stanch and fleet horse : 


but if we come to the question whether thoroughbred 
horses are not able to beat all others in a long day, 
and take the evidence of the best performers in all 
countries, there can be no doubt of a verdict in their 
favour. We thus hark back upon my maxim concern- 
ing hounds, which may, indeed, apply to everything 
—Blood will tell. 

If it be asserted that race-horses do not take so 
readily to fencing, and are more awkward at their 
business than the old stamp of hunter, I say that, 
when properly educated, and having once taken to 
jumping, they are far more clever, because gifted 
with greater activity. I do not think that they are 
longer in making than other horses, but the fact is 
they schooling attracts attention, while the bungling 


* [Pace is the watchword of the age, and in hunter-breeding 
to-day the thoroughbred horse is the source of the best supply. 
This advance in quality has tended to the extinction of the general 
utility animal, for those misfits, light of bone and hot in tempera- 
ment, are difficult to place.—C. B.] 
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of a novice of minor character escapes observation ; 
and when the former falls (not exactly in the in- 
describable position of ‘‘a thoroughbred one falling 
at his fence,” depicted by a certain artist), every one 
says that it is just what he expected, forgetting that 
“ Rome was not built in a day’’; that the safety- 
conveyances upon which they are then seated were, 
probably, oftener upset in their time of tuition, when 
this horse was otherwise engaged in training for the 
course, and that, if their equal in age, he is still 
their junior in practice as a hunter. 

I am presuming that we are talking of guondam’ 
race-horses ; because, till blood-horses are bred for 
the express purpose of hunting, there must be very 
few which, if likely to make hunters, will not previ- 
ously have been considered worth the expense of 
training ; for weeds are not in higher estimation in 
racing than in hunting stock, and the size of a young 
horse very materially affects his value. Another 
advantage which you will find in a thoroughbred 
one is this, that he does everything in a genteel way : 
if he falls, he has not only plenty of time, but he 
knows how to get wp again ; he does not lie locked in 
the embraces of mother earth, or as though destined 
for fructification in the soil; but he is up and ready 
to make atonement for his mistake ; and when others 
will appear groggy, he will not be said to have been 
overtaken. 

"Eo bAGv am avdpov éoOXa yiyver Gur Téxve 
Kakov & épow tH ptoe Ty) TOU TaTpos. 


—EuURIP. APUD STOBEUM. 


? 


I am not over fond of quoting “ crack-jaw’’ upon 
sporting subjects, but cannot resist the introduction 


1 [The steeplechasers, Sir Bobby and Globule, were both under 
fifteen hands.—ED. | 
K 
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of this passage as another proof that in ancient, as 
well as in modern, theory my doctrine with regard to 
blood held good. It is a common saying with a 
friend of mine, an octogenarian divine, one of the 
most highly polished, and, consequently, one of the 
most agreeable gentlemen to be met with in the 
hunting-field or elsewhere, when he has occasion to 
animadvert upon misconduct in any one holding the 
rank and station of a gentleman, “ Rely upon it 
that fellow never had a grandfather.’ There is a 
fund of truth and meaning in these few words ; for, 
although it has but too frequently happened that some 
scions of the aristocracy have proved degenerate (as 
if determined to maintain the existence of black sheep 
in every flock), it will be found in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, where the harmony of any society 
is disturbed by an obnoxious individual, that he is 
a cock-tail ; a low underbred fellow ; one, in short, 
who never could have had a grandfather. 

Thus it is with horses: the better bred, the more 
manageable are they generally found; they are 
seldom fractious or inclined to waste their energies 
in petty ebullitions ; they are not excited by trifles 
to an exhibition of their might ; but, at the covert 
side, in “‘ the park,”’ or amidst the din of a crowded 
race-course, preserve a dignified sobriety of deport- 
ment, characteristic of their order.t If, on the 
contrary, you see what is called, probably, a very 
nice, spicy prad exposing himself from the moment 
he leaves his stable, with his head in the air, till that 
of his return to it, with his tail over his back, going 


+ [Exceptions prove the rule. Barcaldine, Muley Edris, and 
Sea Song are well-bred enough ; but theirs was not and, in the 
case of Sea Song, is not, always very dignified deportment ; while 
if we walk down to the starting-post, we shall find that it is not all 
horses which are seldom fractious.—ED.] 
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backwards, or, as a sailor would say, with stern-way, 
at his fences, and “ kicking up a bobbery ” for the 
sake of making “much ado about nothing,” you 
may write him down as the produce of the old cart- 
mare by some country Highflyer, and may be sure, 
especially if in addition to all this he is a runaway, 
that no one remembers anything about his grandsire. 

In that tremendous run of thirty miles, to which I 
have before alluded,t in which my huntsman killed 
one very valuable mare, and completely tired two 
other horses, my first whipper-in was carried well to 
the end, in a good place, by a little entire thorough- 
bred chestnut horse of extraordinary power, measur- 
ing barely fifteen hands. The Hon. E. Grimston and 
Mr Daniell, longo intervallo, did wonders, and kept 
company with him to the finish ; but this little horse 
had gone through a morning’s work before the finding 
of an afternoon fox ; and I will venture to say that 
nothing but blood could have gone throughout the 
whole of sucha day.2, Enough, however, of the breed- 
ing of our hunters: let us remember, only, that upon 
their ability to go depends all our chance of seeing 
anything of the sort of run we are all anxious to see ; 
and that to be prepared for any enjoyment of the 
burst which occurs some fine morning, when least 


(a4 


expected, from some covert, the very last “ one 


1[ Ante, p. 35.] 

2 (On the subject of horses most men who are rich enough to 
indulge in fancies have them. One man will have nothing but big 
horses, up to two stone more than his weight ; another swears by 
little horses ; another is so far of opinion that blood will tell that 
he rides nothing but thoroughbreds, in the belief that blood will 
prompt a horse to struggle on under a weight two stone too heavy 
for him—as it will fora time. A good deal of course depends upon 
the horse ; but his character for endurance depends to a very 
great extent upon the manner in which he is ridden, and, as the 
author says, upon the condition he is in.—ED.] 
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would have thought of” to hold such a fox, our 
horses must be in condition. 

For the most useful hints upon this most important 
point, I would refer every one to Nimrod’s letters,” 
which I consider as gospel on the subject : though it 
is long since I read them, on their first coming out, I 
remember enough of them to know that they are to 
be recommended for sound precept ; and that it will 
be well with yourself and your horses if you adhere 
to the rules they contain. To the publication of 
these letters are we indebted for the commencement 
of a new era—a general revolution in the treatment 
of horses. Many were the prejudices to be contended 
with before the folly of the old régime was sufficiently 
manifested. Every one is inclined to be, more or 
less 


d 


Laudator temporis acti, 
Se puero ; 


and it was some time before the new doctrine of 
summering a hunter in the stable, in preference to 
turning him out to grass, was generally accepted and 
established ; but magna est veritas et prevalebit ; 
it is now difficult to find any one so bigoted to the 
ancient usages of his forefathers as to consign a valu- 
able hunter to all the torment of heat and flies—the 
lamenesses, the grass coughs, and all the catalogue of 
ills engendered by what was termed the indulgence of 
a summer’s run.—A run, indeed, well calculated to 
deprive him of the chance of any run in the winter. 
It has been my custom to have hunters turned out 
into soft paddocks for two hours about sunrise and 
sunset, and to keep them through the remainder of 


1 {A half-crown reprint of the fourth edition of “ Nimrod on 
Hunters” was brought out by Whittaker & Co. a year or two 
ago.—ED. ] 
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the day and night in loose boxes. I have seen very 
good accommodation afforded in large barns which, 
by movable partitions of rails or hurdles, may be 
divided into several compartments, where they may 
be served with lucerne, tares, or sainfoin. An 
artificial bed of clay may be introduced, if required, 
for the benefit of their feet, which will call for constant 
attention on the part of the head groom, or person 
in charge of them.2- I am not presuming to indite 
any code of rules for attaining the degree of condition 
which, I have stated, is the sine qué non: having 
already made allusion to what I hold to be the printed 
laws, I do not wish to appear as a dwarf treading in 
the footsteps of a giant; but this book would fall 
far short of its purpose, if I did not, with regard to 
horses, record what I have found to succeed best in 
my own practice. 

Some contend that spring grass is, of itself alone, 
sufficient physic for horses at the close of the season, 
but I conceive that they require more thoroughly 
cooling with active medicine, as soon as they are 
thrown out of work. This will prevent the inflam- 
matory tendencies consequent upon the high state 
in which they have been kept since the autumn. In 
all cases where firing or blistering is necessary, it is an 
invariable rule to adopt this plan as a precautionary 
measure, and I believe that, even with the soundest 


1 {I venture to think that freshly cut grass is the best green meat. 
Tares, unless very young, are apt to be heating; lucerne and 
sainfoin are not so objectionable on this ground, but are certainly 
inferior to grass.—ED. ] 

2 (Too much attention cannot be paid to horses’ feet during the 
summer. They should be frequently cleansed ; and it is a good 
plan to wash them once a week with about one part of Condy’s 
Fluid to ten of water. I once summered a horse at a country 
job-master’s. His feet were neglected, and when I saw him in 
September he had thrush in three of his feet.—Ep.] 
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and healthiest, it is better not omitted.t. I am no 
advocate for bleeding,? except in cases of positive 
illness, where active inflammation must be subdued 
by summary measures. I would resort to the lancet 
with the caution recommended by the poet as to 
the use of superhuman agency in a story or a play, 
Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus, 
Inciderit.— 
Bleeding, merely as an alterative, must lessen its 
effect when required for depletion, and cannot fail to 
operate injuriously, rather than beneficially, upon the 
constitution. 

Many horses, and not only horses but human beings, 
have been killed by having been incautiously bled, 
when animation has been all but suspended from ex- 
haustion. The lancet, intended to assist the animal 
functions, has then extinguished the last spark of 
vitality remaining. If a hound fall in a fit, or if a 
horse stop in distress from fulness, and is evidently 
labouring under the effusion of blood upon his lungs, 
caused by unwonted exertions, then the abstraction of 
blood will, of course, prevent its determination to the 
part affected ; but the pulse must be the index upon 
all occasions, and sufficient time must be allowed to 
elapse, to admit of reaction in the circulation. You 
may then safely bleed, and should bleed freely, to 
obviate the fever which would otherwise supervene.® 
It is absurd to ridicule what is called the quackery of 
a stable, and to affect, as I have known some people 


‘(The administering of physic is, I venture to think, often 
carried to an excess, even when neither firing nor blistering are 
contemplated. If hunters are properly tr eated while in condition, 
and if, when the season ends, their corn is diminished gradually, 
physic, save perhaps in its very mildest form, may often be dis- 
pensed with.—Eb. | 

® [Bleeding is seldom resorted to now.—ED.] 

[See note to p. 79.) 
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do, to “throw physic to the dogs.” What would race- 
horses be without the discipline, apart from their exer- 
cise, known and proved to be indispensable ? The 
whole system, from beginning to end, is artificial, and 
it is, therefore, nonsense to talk of leaving much, unless 
all is left, to nature. A horse in training, or quite up 
to the mark for hunting, is in a state bordering upon 
high fever ; a state, not of nature, but one making 
continual demands upon the avét which produced it. 
Constitutions must be studied ; all symptoms carefully 
watched ; medicine administered ; and changes of diet 
made, according to circumstances, to keep the machine 
capable of performing the extraordinary services re- 
quired of it. Not one horse in a thousand can go 
through a season without the use of any alterative or 
other drugs ; and those who know the value of the 
“stitch in time which saves nine”’ will not despise 
what may savour, to the uninitiated, of quackery.! 


1 (I would venture to submit that the cases of the race-horse and 
the hunter are not so analogous as Mr Delmé Radcliffe would have 
us think. The former has to compete for a certain stake over a 
known distance, on a certain day ; andthe object of the trainer is 
to bring the horse to the post at his best on that day. The hunter, 
on the other hand, is wanted out twice a week, or three days a fort- 
night, for five months, should the weather be open; his work, 
though very hard, is not performed at high pressure like that of the 
race-horse, consequently he will require a different preparation, 
and need not be kept in a state bordering on high fever. A daily 
allowance of carrots, and a bran mash at least once a week, will 
of course be given ; but from experience I am convinced that there 
is nothing of more importance in the care of hunters than a proper 
system of watering. Most grooms are ready enough to stuff their 
horses full of corn ; but many of them are strangely illiberal with 
water ; andif this treatment will not make a horse feverish nothing 
should. I know stables in which the stud groom allows no water 
at all on hunting mornings, a course which seems to be simple 
cruelty, and nothing short of it. Too many grooms appear to 
think that, to be in condition, a horse should as nearly as possible 
resemble a bean or an oat—that every drop of moisture should be 
absent. Ifa horse be fed in good time, there need be little or no 
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curtailment of the usual allowance of water; while on non-hunting 
days a horse may safely be allowed as much as he chooses to drink. 
Having tested both systems, I am a firm believer in horses having 
water always before them. The horse does not, like some of those 
who own and look after him, drink for drinking’s sake ; his thirst 
is not engendered by over-night libations. The amount of water 
a horse consumes is the amount nature requires, and no more. 
Let the horse be able to drink when he pleases, and there will be a 
marked diminution of feverish symptoms. At the same time, a 
horse is not acquainted with hygienic rules ; so there are three 
occasions only when water may be denied him. For about a 
couple of hours before he leaves his stable on a hunting morning he 
should not have water ; nor should he be able to drink while he is 
eating. It is a well-known stable maxim that a horse should be 
watered before he is fed, as, owing to the internal formation of a 
horse, there is danger (when he 1s fed first) of the water carrying 
some of the oats into the gut and causing irritation. Thirdly, 
when a horse comes in hot and tired after work, he should not at 
first be permitted to drink anything but the gruel which will have 
been prepared against his return. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, were it a condition precedent to their retaining their situa- 
tions or changing their system of stable management, for all stud 
grooms to live for a month in the manner in which they keep their 
horses, and run all day with harriers, then one of two things would 
happen—the bulk of them would be out of place inside the month, 
or there would be such a revulsion in the system of watering horses 
as to surprise the whole of the hunting world. I have dwelt at 
some length on this matter; but the apology must be that the 
subject of watering horses is, in ae writer’s opinion, deserving of 
more attention than it usu 


1 [Water always by a horse is common-sense treatment, and 
promotes digestion.—C. B.] 
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Quantus equis, quantus adest veris 
Sudor. 
—Hor. 


HAVING said that Nimrod’s letters upon condition 
should be the vade mecum of all sportsmen or 
horse masters, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
I have, for the last ten years, constantly used his 
alterative balls. I do not think it right here to print 
a copy of the prescription which was laid before the 
public, and thus pirate the means of giving a value 
to the page which it cannot otherwise possess. Two 
of the chief ingredients are cinnabar of antimony, 
famous for its sudorific, and camphor, equally effica- 
cious for its sedative, properties. One in ten days, or 
three in the course of a month, may be given with 
advantage ; and, after hunting, are as much to be 
preferred to cordial balls, as a cup of tea is to a glass of 
L 81 
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brandy for a tired man. It is very seldom indeed 
that a cordial is required, excepting for gripes, wind, 
colic, and such affections ; a bucket of good boiled 
oatmeal, or linseed gruel, given at twice, is the best 
restorative, and should be given as soon as possible 
upon a horse’s return to his stable. This will satisfy 
him for the time; and he will undergo, with more 
composure and patience, the tedious process of 
dressing, washing of feet and legs, etc., to which he 
must be subjected before he is done up, and left to 
the quiet enjoyment of food and rest. If you have 
any distance home after hunting, never neglect to 
take the first opportunity of procuring a pint of oat- 
meal—or flour, when oatmeal is not to be had—and 
a little warm water. When the gruel is not boiled, 
the meal must be first mixed in cold water: the tea- 
kettle is generally on the fire, at that time of day, 
in the meanest cottages ; and as instances have been 
cited in Dorsetshire of flannel petticoats having been 
devoted to the covering of horses’ loins upon such 
occasions, there is no doubt that the good wife will, 
either with or without hope of the gratuity with 


1 [The custom of washing horses’ legs and their bodies has of late 
gone toa great extent out of fashion. Washing, no doubt, cleanses 
the hair, but accomplishes nothing towards cleansing the skin. 
The clipped and singed hunter, however, has but little hair to 
clean, except below the knees and hocks; while, for the skin, 
friction is wanted. The best treatment after hunting is to put 
coarse canvas or serge bandages loosely round the legs, after wash- 
ing the feet only. By this means will be maintained that healthy 
circulation which, after great exertion, is apt to be checked by 
washing. Horses which are never washed are seldom or never 
afflicted with mud fever. If, however, a horse be washed, whether 
it be his whole body or only his legs, he should be thoroughly dried. 
After a non-washed horse has been dressed, the coarse bandages 
put on at first may be removed ; the dirt on the legs will be found 
to have dried ; and no trouble will be experienced in getting rid of 
every particle in a few moments.—ED.] 
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which you will gladly recompense her, bestow hot 
water sufficient to make the gruel of the temperature 
of new milk; it should scarcely be warmer, or it 
may Cause a horse to break out on his progress home. 
The delay of five or ten minutes which this will 
occasion you may well be spared, even should you 
be ever so late, or wet, or cold—remember that, 
though you have had your sandwich, or biscuit, 
to operate as a “stay stomach,” and appease your 
own natural cravings; your horse has been many 
hours since he started for the place of meeting 
in the morning without anything in the shape 
of nourishment!; during all which time he has 
been subjected to incessant demands upon _ his 
strength.’ 

Something must supply the vacuum thus created ; 
and if you leave him too long with nothing but the 
two bits between his teeth, he will inhale wind enough 
to distend his bowels, and occasion all those symp- 
toms of distress (and truly distressing they are to 
witness) which have not been perceivable till he has 
regained his stall; his unrelenting spirit having 
carried him thus far, you are then wonderfully sur- 
prised that, after coming home as well as ever he was 
in his life, he is all at once very ill; and, for some 


1[A pint of warm beer is a famous restorative for a tired horse 
ona cold wet day.—C. B.] 

2[All will agree with every word Mr Delmé Radcliffe has 
written. Ifneither oatmeal nor flour be procurable, I always give 
chilled water with a mouthful of hay or a couple of slices of bread, 
in fact almost anything a horse will eat. A horse’s stomach is 
very small compared to the size of his frame ; and he of all animals 
is not able to fast long. It is a good plan to carry a couple of 
forage biscuits in one’s pocket to give to the horse during the day. 
Quite apart from considerations of humanity, it will repay the poor 
man to be as careful of his horse as possible, for he will come out 
all the oftener.—ED.] 
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time, unfit to come out in his turn ; whereas, had you 
thought less of your own trouble and inconvenience, 
and adopted this very obvious and timely precaution, 
taking especial care to avoid getting him chilled by 
standing still, and leading him, if possible, for a few 
moments on to straw in some stable or shed, for a 
most important purpose, it would have made just all 
the difference: 

Patience, gentle reader! Do not cry, “ Hold 
hard! we ali know enough, and you have said 
more than enough, about this gruelling system.” 
Truly you do all know enough about gruelling your 
horses, in one common acceptation of the phrase ; 
but, if you do know enough, you do not practise 
enough of the care which extends beyond the day— 
that day fraught with exhilaration and excitement 
sufficient to quell thought for the future. You may 
find, however, that not only sufficient for that day, 
but for the rest of the season, may be the evil thereof. 
You are too apt, especially if you have had your own 
mouthful, and lighted your cigar, to arm yourself 
with the sophistry that the sooner you get your 
horse to his own stable—(videlicet, yourself to 
your own fireside)—the better; and if you do take 
a glass of cherry bounce, in passing some friendly 
domicile, it is useless delay to dismount. 

Commend me to the man who, on being offered 
refreshment for himself, accepts it only in favour of 
his horse, and snatches his own crust and “‘ go down ”’ 
in the intervals of five minutes’ attendance upon the 
animal which has borne him, and will repay his atten- 
tion by bearing him again well through the toils and 
pleasures of many a day. He who would betake him- 
self to the roadside public, or farmhouse, and there 
regale within, while his horse is shivering without, 
deserves never to hunt again ; but there are few, very 
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few, and none deserving the name of generous sports- 
men, capable of such insensibility towards the noble 
beast, in every way superior to the brute who misuses 
him. Our errors, in this respect, are more of omission 
than commission. We omit certain precautions, not 
because they are not duly suggested by prudence ; 
but because they happen, at the moment, to be incom- 
patible with our convenience. 

It is certainly the reverse of what is agreeable, to 
be planted at some rural hostel without any very 
ostensible means of reaching the mahogany, where, 
possibly, your presence may be required before ‘‘ the 
glasses sparkle on the board,” and ‘‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” will resume dominion 
o’er the close of night! You may have some time 
to cool yourself before a hack or any conveyance can 
be procured ; but, if your horse is thoroughly tired, 
you must not remove him from the first comfortable 
asylum you can find. It is not necessary that it 
should be particularly warm; if you can obtain 
plenty of clothing he will be better for plenty of air ; 
tranquil repose is what he requires; and, till you 
can send your own groom to his assistance, you must 
leave him in charge of a veterinary surgeon, a class of 
which there is now a respectable sprinkling dotted 
here and there about most countries.1. A man must 
be either a fool or a brute who kills his horse in the 


1] had a fine mare, a valuable hunter, tired in a long run, having 
been brought out, not in condition. She was taken to the nearest 
stable, and, in the course of an hour or two, appeared so far re- 
covered that she was supposed to be fit to return home, and was 
travelled fifteen miles that evening to her own stable, returning, 
as they described her, in their ignorance, fresh as a kitten. She 
was stone dead before morning. I have not the shghtest doubt 
that, had she remained undisturbed for twenty-hour hours when 
she first began to rally, she would have suffered no ill effects from 
fatigue or over-exertion. 
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field. I do not, of course, mean to say, that horses, 
like all other animals, are not liable to sudden dis- 
solution ; or that, from a variety of causes for which 
the rider is not responsible, a good hunter may not 
fall a sacrifice to his ardour; but a man must be a 
fool who perseveres, in ignorance, to goad a willing 
horse to death, long after exhausted nature has cried 
‘“‘ Hold, enough ! ’’—and, on the other hand, he must 
be devoid of humanity, evgo a brute, if he persist in 
making a bad fight, instead of a decorous retreat, 
after he is sensible of any failing in the powers of 
progress.* 

To your Leicestershire heroes, and others of that 
school—to your pinks of the first water—all this may 
sound as twaddle ; and may entail upon me and the 
progeny of my pen the fate of being damned beyond 
redemption ; but—doucement, doucement—remember 
none of this 1s addressed to grandees, or to those 
enjoying a change of horses upon every hill. These 
hints are intended for those who, instead of having 
three or four horses out on one day, have, perhaps, 
not that number in their stable ; who will, upon one 
horse, lead the van through the whole of a day, and 
bring him out, to take the same place in another, 
within a week—for those younger brothers and other 


1 {It is not easy to see what excuse can be made for “ over- 
marking ’’ a horse. In some of the older hunting literature, 
passages are found which almost seem to suggest that it was a sign 
of pluck to ride a horse till he could go no farther. The East End 
costermonger who over-drives his pony or his donkey is very 
properly prosecuted ; and there can be no reason why a man 
who hunts for his amusement should overtax his hunter. A little 
more allowance must be made for huntsmen and whippers-in, 
because they must, if possible, keep with hounds. It is not, of 
course, suggested that a hunter should be pulled up as soon as his 
freshness has worn off ; protest is merely made against riding a 
horse to a standstill.—Ep. } 
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good fellows who follow the chase for the pure love 
of the thing ; who would rather ride their hunters on 
to covert themselves in the morning, than miss the 
day; and who are, generally speaking, far better 
sportsmen, and have ten times more fun for their 
money, than the more favoured sons of fortune. 

By all these no wrinkle, tending to the better 
management of their horses, will be despised. I shall 


proceed, therefore, to offer them another in the shape 
of shoeing. 


The Leicestershire creed this old practice outworms, 
Lost shoes and dead beat are synonymous terms. 


In the poem of Billesdon Coplow, written by a divine ? 
of no little celebrity in “‘ the days of old Meynell,” 
there are many lines which have become immortal ; 
but none have found such general acceptation as the 
above two, which have become proverbial as touching 
the suspicion attached to the excuse of a lost shoe. 
However well prepared you may be to brave and 
scorn the doubts which will arise, and the surmises 
which will be made, as to the cause of being thrown 
out, whenever a case of non est inventus is made out 
against you, the loss of a shoe is, of itself, a most 
mortifying occurrence to any man unprovided with 
a second horse. Ina soft grass country you may not 


If the following anecdote relative to this reverend sportsman has 
before appeared in print, it is good enough, as a true story, to bear 
repetition. Some of his brethren of the cloth were showing him up 
on account of his sporting propensities, to his diocesan, who was 
inclined to wink at a few failings which “ leaned to virtue’s side,” 
and was satisfied with the merits of his otherwise irreproachable 
character. Amongst other enormities, they represented that 
Mr L. was actually going to ride a match at the county races. 
“Ts he, indeed!” said the amiable and good-humoured old 
bishop—“ is he, indeed! then I will bet half-a-crown he wins.” 
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be brought to an anchor, especially if you are minus 
only a hind-shoe; but in a plough country, varied 
with flints, and intersected by lanes, to be told by 
some kind friend in your rear (and some fellows seem 
to have eyes made for these discoveries), that your 
fore-shoe is gone must cause your heart to sink within 
you—it is the next bad hearing to “a terrible over- 
reach’; it carries with it your sentence of excom- 
munication ; and renders you hors de combat till you 
can be clumsily refitted at the nearest smithy. 

It is a common practice to carry a spare shoe and 
nails ; and a jointed shoe which may, on a pinch, be 
fitted to any horse’s foot, is as much a part of the 
appendages to the saddles of the hunts-people as a 
horn-case or couples ; but not more than one in ten, 
if half as many, of the field have this advantage, 
which, after all, will not save you the delay of finding 
a blacksmith, and of an operation always too delicate 
to be hurried. 

Prevention is better than remedy. You must take 
care that your horses are so shod that the loss of a 
shoe is less probable than breaking down, or horse or 
man becoming otherwise disabled, by any of the other 
casualties within the chapter of accidents. That they 
may be so shod, I will fearlessly aver,! and again cry, 
““ Eexperto crede.’’ There is no deeper or more holding 


1 [Provided the horse have a good, sound, hard foot. No one 
who could afford to give a good price would from choice buy a 
horse with bad feet ; yet some so afflicted are found, either because 
of their extraordinary capabilities, or because their owner must 
take what he can get at his price. Some feet there are on which 
shoes can never be kept. A very clever shoeing-smith once told 
me that if a shoe could be kept on by no other means, you could 
often prevent a certain number of lost shoes by leaving one of 
the nails merely turned down and not clipped and filed flush with 
the hoof as usual. One, of course, sees the risks thus incurred ; 
but I give the suggested remedy as I heard it.—ED.] 
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soil than that of Bedfordshire ; yet such mishaps were 
almost unknown in Lord Tavistock’s establishment, 
during four seasons, from 1826 to 1830, when I hunted 
regularly with the Oakley ; and they are probably as 
rare in the present day, if the shoeing is conducted 
upon the same principle. At that time, these misfor- 
tunes to me were rather out of proportion to the 
number of angels’ visits; and my attention was, 
consequently, directed to the method by which 
exemption was attainable. 

The Vulcan,then presiding over the forge at Oakley 
was pre-eminent in his craft; and one of his horse- 
shoes, like everything else to be acquired in that 
school, which, in relation to hunting matters, I re- 
garded as 

Mearum 

Grande decus columenque rerum, 
was worthy of being treasured asa pattern. It is not 
only in the driving of the nails ; but in the shape and 
structure of the shoe itself, that its security depends. 
Where so much difference exists as will be found in 
the feet of different horses, no general rule can be laid 
down as to the depth, breadth or weight of metal 
which each may require; but I believe it is estab- 
lished, upon the best and oldest authorities, that the 
fore-shoes need not be turned up, and that no calking 
is necessary, especially if the shoe be made sufh- 
ciently concave, and have a deep groove extending 
along the middle. 

This, upon the principle of a fluted skate, will be 
found, in a great measure, to prevent slipping ; if any 
one doubt the fact, upon the supposition that this 
groove must become filled with earth, and, con- 
sequently, useless, let him try which will slip farthest 
upon landing over a fence on greasy ground—a horse 
with or without these grooves in his fore-shoes. Some 

M 
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do not consider it safe to omit the turning up or 
calking,! but the evils arising from this method would 
outweigh any that could result from slipping, ad- 
mitting that it affords firmer footing. I am not 
presuming to offer any treatise upon this scientific 
branch of farriery—but to return to the “ lost shoe ”’ 
and the best means of guarding against such an 
event—-I will briefly state my belief that everything 
depends upon the hind-shoes—upon their fabric and 
position. Where one fore-shoe is pulled off by the 
retentive power of the ground, twenty are torn off 
by the over-reach of the hind-shoe. 

The wound called an over-reach, so disastrous in its 
effects, is made not by the outside, but by the zuszde 
edge of the hind-shoe, which is commonly left sharp, 
and well adapted to gripe the heel of the fore-shoe, or 
to inflict a cut in the flesh above it ; all horses, from 
their natural action, in deep ground, being more or 
less liable to over-reach in their gallop. The inside, 
as well as outside edge, should be well bevelled off, 
so that the toe of the hind-shoe should present only 
a blunt convex surface. Previously to rendering 
hind-shoes thus harmless I had frequent over-reaches. 
In the last seven years I have not had one; nor, in 
the course of the two last seasons, hunting on the 
average four days a week, can I call to mind having 
more than once lost a shoe. 

I am borne out, therefore, by experience, in my 


1(Hunters nowadays never have calking on their fore-shoes. 
Many persons deem it desirable that the hunter should have the 
outer heel of his hind-shoes turned down to give him a purchase of 
the ground when about to take off at a fence. When this is done, 
the inner heel is made of corresponding thickness, so that the horse 
shall not stand on one side. But the horse is driven to stand more 
or less on his toes. It would not, however, appear that turning 
down at all is necessary, since some people who do not like the 
Charlier shoe in front use it on the hind-feet—Ep.] 
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assertion that proper care and attention to shoeing 
will obviate the inconvenience of “‘ lost shoes,” to say 
nothing of the preservation from broken feet, many a 
hoof being pretty considerably broken before the loss 
of the shoe has been discovered. 


FEET AND LEGS 


On the subject of feet it is not my intention to 
dwell, supposing that none of you are disposed to 
consider good and sound feet of less importance to a 
hunter than to a hack; and taking it for granted 
that, even in the smallest studs of hunters, your head 
groom is capable of counteracting thrushes (for which 
there is no excuse, want of care and cleanliness being 
the prevailing causes), and also of dealing with corns, 
wounds from stubs, and all the minor diseases and 
injuries to which feet are liable. It would be easy 
enough for me here to make extracts, and fill many 
pages with matter, not irrelevant upon the treatment 
of lameness, by gleanings from professional lore ; 
but it will be far easier for you, in any case requiring 
more than common attention, to send for the veterin- 
arian professor of your district ; and you will profit 
far more by his timely assistance than by the practical 
use of the most that could be written for your learn- 
ing. 

As a simple rule, in the observance of which you 
cannot err, whenever you have reason to suspect that 
the foot is the seat of lameness, off with the shoe in 
the first instance, and place the foot in a poultice ; or, 
which is still better, let the horse stand up to his knee 
in hot water. Your stable should be provided with 
buckets made for this special purpose. The benefits 
of hot water, as applied externally to the animal 
frame of man or beast, are incalculable. I say 
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externally, not wishing to be mistaken either for a 
disciple of Sangrado or for a teetotaler. The effects 
of constant fomentation are perfectly incredible to 
those who have not been eye-witnesses of the almost 
miraculous way in which inflammations and swellings 
have been reduced by this very simple remedy. 

The power of hot water might seem to bear some 
affinity to that of its own condensed vapour—the 
mighty steam—considering that, amidst all the 
arcana of a racing stable, nothing has rendered more 
effectual service upon an emergency. It is not long 
since a great favourite for the Derby was disabled, 
the day before running, by an untoward encounter 
which took place between his hock and the door- 
posts. The swelling was enormous; but by a 
fomentation—I fear to say of how many hours’ 
continuance—it was completely reduced ; the horse 
was able to run; and ran his best, far better than he 
ever ran again, being second in the race. We have 
not all, however, unlimited relays of boys; and the 
due supply of hands, necessary for the use of the 
sponges in such cases, might not accord with the 
convenience of many hunting stables. The knee 
buckets, therefore, will be found invaluable. I do 
not mean to say that they are entirely to supersede 
the local application of a poultice to a wound; but 
where there is lameness proceeding from a blow upon 
the leg, a thorn, or, in short, from any kind of injury 
to leg or foot, and producing pain, arising from in- 
flammatory action, hot water is your resource. It 
will either prove in itself a remedy, or will be the best 
preparation for more active measures. A tub may be 
made of such dimensions as to be capable of ad- 
mitting both fore-legs at the same time. I have 
known no instances of horses showing any refractory 
dislike to this process; on the contrary, they have 
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appeared to enjoy it thoroughly, standing quiet 
for several hours, during which the heat must, of 
course, be renewed by occasional supplies from 
the copper with which every saddle-room should be 
furnished. 

If you find a decided tendency to fever or inflam- 
mation in the foot itself, which you will ascertain by 
the feel of the hoof in your hand, by opening a vein 
just above the coronet, and immersing the foot 
immediately in warm water, you may effect a local 
abstraction of blood, which will afford material 
relief.1 Many farriers urge, as an objection to bleed- 
ing in the foot, that you can rarely obtain the removal 
of blood enough to be of any service ; but, when the 
operation is skilfully performed, it is followed by the 
flow of blood in no inconsiderable quantity. When- 
ever a lameness is such as to demand rest beyond a 
horse’s proper turn for coming out again, you will 
do well to give a gentle dose of physic. It is always 
useful, if only as a precautionary measure, upon the 
slightest ailing of an animal in a high and forced state 
of condition. You will gain instead of lose time: 
by cooling his body you greatly accelerate the re- 
covery from any local affection; and one ball of 
three, four, five, or six drachms, according to the 
constitution of the horse,? cannot in any degree 
impair his stamina. 

There can be no greater mistake than the anxiety 
which is felt by ignorant grooms as to the appetite of 
a hunter aftera hard day. It may be an indisputable 
proof of hardiness that a horse is able to feed well on 
his return ; but I much question whether any man is 


1 [This is a course of treatment rarely adopted now, and should 
in no case be attempted by an amateur.—ED. ] 

2 {Three drachms are quite sufficient with most horses, unless 
much purging is wanted.—ED. ] 
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better for a beef-steak and bottle of port, if able to 
discuss them, after severe exercise. A feed of oats, 
mixed in a good warm bran-mash, is the best diet for 
a horse after hunting ; to which, should circumstances 
require it, a little nitre, as a febrifuge and mild 
diuretic, will be a good addition. If he finish this, 
and his coat be dry, his ears warm, and if he show no 
signs of uneasiness, you may leave him to rest, and 
remain, yourself, well satisfied, though he should have 
rejected the quartern of dry oats and double handful 
of beans, to which he will return with redoubled 
relish on the morrow. This habit of mashing will 
prepare him for physic, should it be subsequently 
required. I would not be understood to hold too 
lightly the necessity of the best food, and plenty of 
it, being well aware that the strength goes in at the 
mouth ; but you must remember the state of the 
system, and be wary of adding fuel to fire. 

While on the subject of food, I would remind you 
that the time when horses are shedding their summer 
coats is their period of depression and debility ; and 
that the time when good old beans are of the greatest 
consequence is at the end of autumn, just at the com- 
mencement of the hunting season.2 Beans, though 
perhaps necessary throughout the season, are less 
needed in spring, when the juices of the whole animal 


1[Here, again, I would urge liberality in the matter of fluid. 
I do not mean to suggest that a horse should be allowed to drink 
two or three buckets of liquid one after the other ; but I do say 
that, before the hunter be bedded up for the night, his thirst 
should have been assuaged.—ED.] 

* [Experience has shown that it is not wise to give beans to 
young horses—that is to say, till they are five or six years old— 
they fly to the legs ; but for horses five or six years old and up- 
wards, provided they are in strong work, beans or peas form an 


excellent addition to the dietary. A double handful twice a day 
is sufficient.—ED.] 
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and vegetable world are on the ascendant, than at 
the fall of the leaf, when all nature has a downward 
tendency. Jt is at the close of autumn, after a horse 
has gone well through his course of physic, that you 
must endeavour to endow him with firmness and 
strength to support him through the winter. When 
you consider what a hunter is called upon to perform, 
it is not extraordinary that so many fail, but that so 
few are killed, remembering how little attention is 
bestowed, in comparison with what is required, to 
prepare them.properly for their work.1_ Nothing but 
the glorious uncertainty of sport, the accidental 
circumstance of being out several times before there 
is anything to be done, saves half the horses in a 
provincial country from suffering the penalty of 
neglect in training. 

I use the term training because nothing less than 
training will suffice. We all know that a race-horse 
cannot be brought up to his form, or expected to be 
fit to run, with less than three months of active pre- 
paration. He is expected only to gallop his best over 
a certain space, for the most part, of level turf. We 
know the difficulty of preparing him properly for this : 
yet we suddenly require a hunter to do ten times more, 
with one tenth part of the rehearsals in the part he 
has to perform.? 


1 [Condition is not a matter of weeks but of months. Good 
judges have said that a horse is never really fit until the season 
after he has had one good summering.—ED.] 

2 [I venture to think that the art of conditioning a horse is better 
understood now than it was when Mr Delmé Radcliffe wrote his 
book. Even in small establishments exercise begins early, and 
those who can do so buy their fresh horses in good time, so as to 
have them fit by November.—ED.] ? 


1{Many hunting stables start early walking exercise on 12th 
August.—C. B.] 
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Some people, it is true, indulge their horses with a 
look at the beagles in October ; ride them a gallop, 
perhaps, once in the week round the park ; and, in 
describing a favourite to be still fat as a pig, and to 
have blown like a porpoise, they will speak of his 
having plenty of flesh to come off, and talk of his good 
case as of a matter of congratulation to themselves. 
So it might have been about the first week in August, 
for it is well to see hunters improve in flesh, upon 
ereen meat, and good summering ; but they forget 
that, within a month of the time when they are 
beginning to get their pigs and porpoises into trim, 
they will want them to fly like the wind, and be 
sorely disappointed if, like Icarus, they are dissolved 
in the attempt. 

The ground is generally so hard in September and 
October as to furnish some excuse for shortness of 
work, though none for attempting to ride horses to 
hounds, if they have been subjected to this disad- 
vantage. It is, literally, hard indeed if you cannot 
find some place for regular exercise, without fear of 
knocking their legs to pieces; and the degrees of 
exercise must be gradual and progressive, till you 
arrive at something in your drills and sham fights 
resembling the realities of the ensuing campaign. 

Commencing with plenty of walking exercise for, 
at least, three or four hours ! (either three at once in 
the morning, or going out twice a day for two hours), 
during the first six weeks, from the beginning of 
August till the middle of September, by which time 
they will have got through their physic, even if three 
doses are given (and I think two generally sufficient), 
they may then proceed to trot and canter daily ; and, 


*{Less than half this will suffice for the first week or ten 
days.—Eb.] 
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by the first week in October, they will be fit for a 
smart gallop. They should not be hurried, or, at 
any time, extended to their utmost speed, but must 
go a long, steady, gallop at about three-quarter 
speed, to accustom them to stay a distance, and 
acquire that sine qué non of power which we term 
wind. 

In the course of the next three weeks, supposing 
that it is your object to have them fit to go by the 
first week in November, they should have three 
regular sweats.1_ Put your lightest lad, who can ride 
well and hold a horse well together, upon the one you 
intend to sweat. Let him carry plenty of clothing, 
according to the temperature of the weather and his 
state as to flesh, and go, at least, four miles, upon the 
best ground you can find—turf is, of course, prefer- 
able, and a gentle hill is desirable. He should go 
little beyond half-speed. 

The nearer to his stable that this gallop can be 
contrived the better; if you have no ground near 
your own stable, it must be done near to some shed. 
The horse must be brought within doors, as soon as 
possible after pulling up from his gallop.2. Trot him 
to the door of the place most convenient for scraping 
him, and do not pull off his clothes immediately. 
Let him stand, if in a warm place, about five minutes, 
or rather more, to encourage the perspiration ; then 


1 [Profuse sweating in much clothing has now greatly gone out of 
fashion for man and beast. Both athletes and jockeys find it 
better to trust to plenty of long steady work without a super- 
abundance of clothing.—ED.] 

2(This advice may perhaps be open to question. The horse 
should be walked about for a few minutes before taking him in- 
doors. Ihave been told by medical men that when gentlemen out 
of condition run to catch trains and die in railway carriages, they 
die, not from the exertion of running, but from sitting or standing 
quite still directly after their exertion —ED.] 

N 
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strip him by degrees, having two hands busy at scrap- 
ing off the lather, till no more moisture can be pressed 
from his skin: then, hand-rub him heartily with 
leather rubber, till he is dry ; put on his ordinary suit 
of dry clothing; give him half a pail of water with 
the chill off ; take him out, and give him a canter of a 
mile,t to keep up the circulation, and walk him 
briskly for the remainder of the time of his usual 
exercise. 

It is inconvenient, on account of the assistance 
requisite, to sweat more than two horses, perhaps 
more than one, at a time ; and, moreover, if you have 
plenty of hands, they are not likely to keep so steady 
a pace in company as alone. By taking some at 
different hours, on favourable mornings, you may, 
without difficulty, sweat six or seven horses in a week ; 
and, with good luck, may preserve an evenness of 
condition in the stud, to compare with that which 
is the pride of the kennel. In proportion to the 
decrease of superfluous flesh will be the increase of 
muscle ; and it is by this means alone that you can 
get rid of that terrible obstacle to exertion, that great 
cause of death and destruction in the field—the inside 
fat, which, during a period of temporary inactivity, 
will accumulate—which is beyond the reach of 
drugs, and can only be thus dissipated, through the 
pores of the skin. 

If more were thought of the preparation of horses— 
of the training necessary to qualify them for a burst 
of forty minutes across a country in which they must 
gallop nearly at their utmost speed, though fetlock 
deep in holding soil ; and, after a breather over some 


* [It is now generally thought the wiser plan to let the sweating, 
if undertaken at all, form the concluding portion of the exercise. 
A further canter is an anti-climax.—ED.] 
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acres, probably against a hill, must be enabled to 
spring over their fences, to 


——Lead the field, top the barred gate, 
O’er the deep ditch exulting bound, and brush 
The thorny twining hedge— 


if, I say, the qualifications for such exertions were 
properly estimated, we should hear less of horses not 
being fit to go till Christmas. 

It is not many years since I had occasion to re- 
mark to a brother-sportsman, and master of hounds, 
who was out with me upon his best hunter, in the 
first week of regular hunting, that his horse’s breast- 
plate 1 appeared most uncomfortably tight across his 
chest, of course to the confinement of his shoulders. 
Immediately dismounting, he endeavoured to relieve 
the animal from an inconvenience so manifest ; but, 
finding the buckle either rusted in its wonted station, 
or at its extremity, he remounted, coolly observing 
with a laugh that the breastplate had not been 
touched since the last day of the previous season, 
when it was easy enough, and that the horse would 
gradually work down within its dimensions ! 

Now this was in the month of November, when 
the horse should either have been fit to go, or should 
not have been where he was. I forget if we had any 
sport on that day ; but, if we had, I am sure this fat 
horse must have had reason to remember it. At 
Melton the thing is, I believe, better understood ; and, 
in many other hunting quarters, the desiderata of 


1 [Breastplates are very often dispensed with, being generally 
useless lumber. For one horse which needs a breastplate there 
are a dozen to which a crupper would do more service.—ED.] ? 


1 [Breastplates and other hunting furniture more a matter of 
fashion ; some turn out all their stable so equipped, others have 
not one in their saddle-room.—C. B.] 
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condition have been more attended to of late years ; 
but these remarks may not, I trust, be thrown away 
upon some of my young friends in the provinces, for 
whom they are intended. 


CLIPPING 


The advantages of another most important branch 
of our artificial system, I mean that of clipping, have 
been so long thoroughly established that it is needless 
here to argue the point as to the utility or inexpedi- 
ence of the practice. It is not very often that 
thoroughbred horses will require it; but I may 
safely venture to say that, at least, nineteen out of 
twenty hunters are the better for itt It must not 
be made an excuse for idleness in grooms. A horse, 
well groomed and properly dressed, ought to carry a 
fine and bright coat, at all events till he is exposed 
to the winds and storms, and the varieties of heat 
and cold which he encounters in his vocation as a 
hunter. But, when the coat is thick and long, it 
must not only increase perspiration, but operate 
as a wet blanket, in preventing the skin from becom- 
ing dry and warm. The benefit of good strong 
strapping at a horse not only tends to the cleansing 
of his coat, thereby rendering the pores of his skin 
more healthy; but also (according to the general 
principles of irritation upon the surface of the body) 
to the promotion of the circulation which it occasions. 

There must, therefore, be no lack of what, in the 
vulgar parlance of the stable fraternity, is expressively 
termed elbow-grease, because a clipped horse may 
appear to require less than another. Good strapping 


* (Clipping is done to-day by wheel power, driving mechanism 
and enclosed gear machine, accomplishing the work in a third of 
the time occupied by hand clippers.—C. B.] 
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will have a double effect upon him, and make his 
coat look like that of a race-horse in the highest con- 
dition. The grand object, however, of clipping, and 
the principal benefit derived from it is this, that a 
horse, on his return from hunting, will get comfortably 
dry in about fifteen minutes, instead of remaining, for 
several hours, saturated in sweat which is not to be 
absorbed by manual labour. There are many men, 
amongst which number I may honestly include my- 
self, who would infinitely prefer going without dinner, 
rather than forgo the luxury of the toilet which 
precedes it; and, if a horse could be questioned, 
there is no doubt that he would rather be with 
than without the dressing which relieves him from 
the incrustations of sweat and dirt, which he finds 
so disagreeable, that you will observe him taking 
every opportunity of rubbing his head, eyes, nose, 
and ears, against any object within his reach, after 
severe exercise. But if this dressing be necessarily 
protracted till midnight, because, on account of his 
great coat, he isconstantly breaking out afresh, it must 
be asource of no little annoyance to him; and must, 
moreover, materially interfere with his hours of repose. 

The best time for clipping is as soon as the winter 
coat is set, which is commonly about the beginning of 
November.?. A proceeding causing what I may term, 


1 [Friction, as already pointed out, exercises a most beneficial 
influence upon the skin as well as upon the coat.—ED.] 

2 [The coats of some horses grow much more quickly than those 
of others. It will often be found desirable to clip some hunters a 
second time; but it is the custom not to clip after Christmas. 
Clipping later than this is certainly not advisable, if it is in- 
tended to use the horse in the summer, as clipping towards the 
end of the season generally spoils the summer coat—ED.] ? 


1 [Hunters are clipped three or more times according to growth 
and quality of coat. Summer coat a secondary consideration, 
unless wanted for spring sale.—C. B.] 
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without intending a pun, so great and unnatural a 
change of habit must not be undertaken without due 
caution in guarding against the ill effects which might 
arise from so sudden a transition. Instances are not 
wanting of lock-jaw, and other fatal consequences of 
the chill which it may produce. I have happily never 
met with any but the best results, having never 
neglected a method which I consider as a security 
against the cold to which a horse, turned, as it were, 
at once naked into the world, must be liable. 

Common-sense will tell you that you must put on 
additional clothing in the stable; but this is not 
enough to prevent a horse from catching cold the first 
time he is stripped in the face of a north-easter. The 
preventive consists in taking care that he sweats, the 
first time he leaves his stable after clipping. It is 
well to contrive that the operation be finished at a 
time of day when you can immediately give him a 
good gallop in clothes ; but his remaining a night in 
his box will not signify, if, instead of walking him 
out, as usual, and letting him feel the loss of his coat, 
you warm him at once, on his first going out. You 
thus guard against any check to that znsensible 
perspiration so essential to man or beast. 

The surface of the new coat is broken ; it, at once, 
adapts itself to the skin, assuming a natural com- 
plexion ; and the horse will never after seem to regret 
his loss, if a little more care be taken, than otherwise 
might have been, to avoid standing still too long in a 
current of cold air, for the first two or three times 
that he is out, after being lightened to his burthen. 
I have been always in the habit of having my horses 
well sponged over with tobacco-water—an infusion of 
tobacco made about the strength of that which makes 
a good wash to kill fleas in dogs. This, used as soon 
as the clipping is finished, will cause the coat to lie 
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smooth, if it have no other effect ; but I am inclined 
to think it is a preservative, also, against cold. 
Having had from ten to twenty horses clipped annu- 
ally according to this mode of treatment, without 
one instance of mischief ensuing, I can confidently 
recommend the custom, especially to those with 
short studs ; as the clipped horse, having less taken 
out of him, either in work or by subsequent pro- 
tracted dressing, will come out at least a day sooner 
in his turn than the’rough-coated one. 

Singeing, with spirits of wine lighted on tow, has 
the same effect, and has a very neat appearance, when 
well done ; but I do not know that it is to be pre- 
ferred to the use of the scissors.1_ In neither case 
should the hair be removed below the knee, which 
forms a natural protection from thorns and cuts. 


FORE-LEGS 


The mention of legs reminds me that I must not 
altogether omit a word or two with regard to the best 
means of preserving these delicate parts of the 
machinery, upon which all the rest depend. With 
the best frame, the best constitution, and the best 
feet, a horse without good legs is useless. Always 
choose a flat, sinewy leg, avoiding those which are 
round and fleshy. Keep clear, also, of round joints, 
which seldom stand.? Fore-legs should be nearly, 


1 [Singeing can scarcely be regarded as a substitute for clipping ; 
it is a valuable adjunct to it. A light singeing is advisable after 
clipping, and is necessary as soon as the coat begins to grow again 
and a few longer hairs make their appearance. Where gas is laid 
on in stables, a flexible tube is run from a burner, and the horse is 
singed by gas. In the absence of gas a proper singeing lamp is 
employed, in which methylated spirit or naphtha is used.—ED.] 

2 [Two or three seasons of hard work will often produce a certain 
roundness of joints in the soundest horses.—ED.] 
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or quite, straight, according to perfect symmetry ; 
but an inclination to bow forwards is much better 
than the reverse: there is much less strain, in action, 
on the back sinew. 

Some horses, foaled with legs as crooked as those 
produced by hard work in a post-horse, have stood 
training longer than any others. Few, very few, 
hunters, ridden to hounds, are gifted with such fore- 
legs that there is not a screw loose by the end of their 
third season. JI am an advocate for firing,) as a 
preventive, rather than a remedy. It is too late to 
fire a broken-down horse ; although, as long as the 
contraction remains in force, he may be sustained, 
as it were, by a perpetual bandage, for a time; but 
if fired as soon as there are any indications of its 
being ultimately necessary, you will meet half-way, 
and obviate the occurrence of, an evil which may 
presently be incurable. 

I have found such incalculable advantages from 
salt-water bandages, that I would strongly urge the 
use of them in every stable. Soak linen or woollen 
bandages in salt and water, strong enough to float 
an egg; let every horse stand in them; and keep 
them constantly moist by frequent application of the 
liquid, as it is in evaporation that the benefit consists. 
They will preserve good legs cool; and will freshen 
those that are stale, in a manner not to be expected 


1 {In Ireland it used to be, possibly it is now in some districts, 
the custom to fire horses on the hocks as a preservative against 
curbs. The operation of firmg, however, entails so much suffering 
on the horse—he is not allowed to lie down for some time—that 
I for one never fire a horse unless assured by a competent veterin- 
ary surgeon that it is absolutely necessary and that there is no 
other way out of the difficulty —Ep.] } 


1 [Firing a matter of fashion, a horse looks far nicer without 
iron marks.—C, B.] 
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from means so simple.1 They should be removed 
at night, or they will become dry and hot, thereby 
destroying their effect, if kept on too many hours 
without being renewed. I have said salt and water, 
because it is within immediate reach of every one ; 
and may be prepared ad libitum by the boys who 
apply it. Vinegar and saltpetre are more active in 
their effect ; but, without touching upon the goulards 
or washes of the farrier, I have wished to mention 
only those plain precepts within the practice of every 
master of a horse. 

More may be done by the proper use of hot and cold 
water than by any other two prescriptions to be 
found in the book of knowledge. If, at the close of the 
season, you think a horse’s legs, without calling for 
the iron, or for the punishment of blister, might still 
be better for something more than rest, nothing is 
more likely to renovate him thoroughly than mer- 
‘curial charges. A common charge, made of pitch, 
and a variety of compounds, was a favourite summer 
appendage to the hunter of the old school; and was 
not without its uses ; but there is, I believe, no known 
absorbent equal to mercury ; and wonders have been 
performed upon horses’ legs by charges in which the 
potent quicksilver is the main ingredient. Some- 
thing of the kind is prepared by most veterinary 
surgeons ; but I imagine that the best recipe (because 


1 [Two ounces of sugar of lead, mixed with half a pint of vinegar, 
form a lotion which has proved an admirable specific. [It is a 
moot point with horsekeepers whether horses should or should not 
always stand in bandages. Dry bandages are unquestionably of 
advantage after hunting, and also on cold winter nights; but 
when put on for the sake of warmth they should be put on loosely. 
Personally I am of the opinion of those who would not employ 
bandages more than is necessary, and would remove them on the 
day after hunting, assuming of course that “ a leg ” did not require 
them to be longer continued.—ED. ] 


O 
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the most miraculous in effect of any I ever witnessed) 
was in possession of that most excellent old English 
gentleman and thoroughly good old sportsman, the 
late Mr Villebois,1 a master of foxhounds in Hamp- 
shire, at his own expense, for more than a quarter ofa 
century. It has been said that 


The evil that men do lives after them— 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 


but if any one would read his epitaph, it is to be found 
in the bosoms of all who knew him, in the records of 
naught but good through the whole of a long and, let 
us hope, a well-spent life. 

It is not for me to pronounce his eulogy, or rob the 
H. H. of a tribute justly theirs. I will leave them 
honouring the memory of him they have lost, and 
happy in a master well qualified, and in every way 
worthy, to tread in his steps. The charge I allude to 
is prepared from this recipe, which was presented by 
Mr Villebois to a chemist at Alresford. It is also to 
be had at Winchester. It must be made hot, then 
spread upon a piece of linen, or Russia-duck, cut 
exactly to the size of the horse’s leg, to fit him like 
a laced boot. Apply it hot, and immediately sew up 
the linen bandage, there to leave it till the stitches of 
themselves wear out. It will generally last a month, 
sometimes longer ; it may be renewed in the course of 
the summer ; but must not be kept on too late, or 
after you have begun to get the horse into condition, 


‘(Mr John Truman Villebois, who, as committee-man (two 
years) and master, was connected with the H. H. from 1804 till the 
time of his death in 1837. Two other members of the family were 
masters of hounds, and two were famous coachmen. As proper 
notices of these gentlemen would be too long for a note, I 


have added them to the “ Biographies” at the end of this 
volume.—ED.] 
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as its adhesive properties will cause an unsightly 
appearance for some time after the linen has been 
removed ; but this will all disappear with his change 
of coat. I have seen battered legs become as fine 
as those of a colt by this process. 

I have already dwelt, longer than I originally in- 
tended, upon condition. Upon the management of 
the animals, which are of equal consequence, either 
to the man who holds them only as vehicles to the 
contemplation of the “‘ Noble Science,” or to him who 
regards them as its sole enjoyment, I will only add 
the caution to take especial care that the stables are 
properly ventilated The health of all animals 
depends greatly upon the kind of air which they are 
constantly inhaling as their breath of life. The 
different qualities of atmospheric gas have each their 
respective effect upon the animal system. The 
human blood is purified by the proportions of oxygen 
contained in the fresh breeze as it is received into the 
lungs ; elevation of spirit and increase of vigour are 
the consequences of its healthful influence. In a 
close, hot stable a horse is living on impurity, added 
to which the ammonia, rising to a degree of pungency 
of which we are ourselves sensible upon entering 
such a stable from the open air, has a most injurious 
effect upon the eyes. It is far better that they 
should stand in too much clothing than that the 
temperature of the stable should be too high. The 
thermometer must be the guide of your groom ; 
he should not allow it to stand beyond sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. A very little labour and expense of 
carpentering will render any stable capable of being 


1 Any one proposing to build or reconstruct stables would do 
well to read ‘‘ Horses and Stables,” by Sir F. Fitzwygram (Long- 
mans), and “‘ Stables, etc.,”” by Mr John Birch (Blackwood).—ED.] 
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thus regulated.1 Have apertures made through the 
walls near the ceiling, about the size of pigeon-holes, 
with movable sliding boards. They can be entirely 
or partially opened ; and, with the aid of the windows, 
cause a thorough circulation of air. Loose boxes, 
without windows, may be equally ventilated by the 
same opening near the roof, and a corresponding one 
near the bottom of the door.2 Ignorant grooms, 
dealers, and others, studying only the outward 
semblance of condition, all keep their stables like hot- 
beds, thinking that heat promotes a gloss upon the 
coat, as it probably does; but not equally, or to 
be compared with that which indicates the highest 
health. This forcing heat is not to be found at New- 
market, where the rational system has superseded the 
follies and absurdities of former ages; and can the 
pride of a peacock, can any association of colours, 
exceed in richness of beauty the golden hues, the 
lights and shades, which form a banquet for the 
painter’s eye ? when 


With neck like a rainbow, erecting his crest, 

Pamper’d, prancing, and pleas’d, his head touching his breast, 
Scarcely snuffing the air, he’s so proud and elate, 

The high-mettled racer first starts for the plate. 


You must endeavour to bring out your hunter, in 
the pride of his strength, to equal this beautiful de- 
scription of a race-horse, and take it once and for all 
as certain that, if you are resolved upon “ doing the 
trick,”’ your horse must be quite as much “ up to the 


‘ [It is nevertheless very difficult in some stables, notably those 
which consist of loose boxes, each of which opens into the yard, and 
having no connection with any other, to keep the temperature up 
to 60° in the winter, or down to it in the summer.—ED. ] 

* (Unless competent advice is obtained, knocking holes in the 
walls often leads to a draughty stable.—Ep.] 
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mark ’’ as though he were about to “ start for the 
plate.” 1 A volume would not contain rules sufficient 
for the attainment of such a pitch of excellence: 
experience will be your best instructor. If you have 
been long enough with me in the stable, I have only 
to wish you an effective monture, and beg that you 
will follow me _ 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 


us| Seesante; P: 79- My own idea is that, unless a man keeps 
a very overgrown stud, not one hunter in a hundred requires 
anything more than walking exercise after the season has once 
commenced. The galloping he gets with hounds is quite enough. 
I do not think a hunter requires to be “ wound up” like a race- 
horse.—ED. ] 


CHAPTER. Vit 


Then the leap! 
To see the saucy barrier, and know 
The mettle that can clearit! Then your time 
To prove you master of the manége. Now 
You keep him well together for a space, 
Both horse and rider braced, as you were one, 
Scanning the distance—then you give him rein, 
And let him fly at it. 

—Love Chase. 


HAVING said some little concerning the management 
of horses in the stable, I must offer a few remarks 
upon their use when mounted. It would be absurd 
to attempt any thesis upon riding to hounds, beyond 
the general principles of the art, in a work dedicated 
especially to one country, and that a provincial, con- 
sidering\that the style of crossing one country differs 
most materially from the mode of riding over another. 
The best horse over Leicestershire might be quite out 
II0 
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of his element in Essex! ; and the rules for negotiating 
properly the ox-fences, raspers, and brooks of the 
pastures, might be wholly inapplicable to the hog- 
backed stiles, the cramped corners, blind ditches, 
up-bank, down-lane drop leaps of a plough country. 

I have said before that there is, in Hertfordshire, 
and those parts of Bedfordshire belonging to our hunt, 
every variety of ground, and, consequently, every de- 
scription of fence, from the flying-leap to the creep. 
You may see a hack’go well enough in one half-hour, 
and, in the next, nothing but a real hunter has a 
chance. Depend upon one thing, that you cannot 
have too good a horse: one that cannot go well in 
the best countries cannot go properly in any, not- 
withstanding Mr Lowth’s asseveration, in the poem 
from which I have before quoted, of the run from 
Bellesdon Coplow :— 


All descriptions of country, all horses won’t suit, 
What’s a good country hunter may here prove a brute.? 


1 (Undoubtedly he might on his first appearance ; but horses 
accustomed to one kind of country and one kind of fence very soon 
become accustomed to another class of obstacles. There is no 
reason in the world why a horse that can “ spread ”’ himself over 
the big fences and ditches of the Midlands should not jump on and 
off a bank. Even in Leicestershire cramped places are met with ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the horse which is at one minute covering 
sixteen or seventeen feet may at the next fence be pulled up and 
asked to jump a bottom or crawl through some awkward place. I 
once took to Devonshire a very hot mare that had never seen a 
Devonshire bank. The instinct of self-preservation was sufficiently 
strong to cause one to first practise her at the banks in a lunging 
rein. After a few days of this practice she was ridden to hounds, 
and in a fortnight she did the banks very well indeed. Then again 
there was in Devon, about twenty-one years ago, a little brown 
steeplechase horse, Barumite, by Gemma di Vergy. He was 
perfection over banks, etc. He was brought to run at Ayles- 
bury, at that time one of the biggest flying courses in England, 
and he jumped the country without a mistake.—ED.] 

2(In the “Cream of Leicestershire,’ by Capt. E. Pennell- 
Elmhirst (Routledge), is a chapter devoted to “‘ The Horse for 
Leicestershire.” —ED.] 
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There is more taken out of a horse in covert, and 
in the length of runs, than in flying countries. I do 
not mean to say that a man may not make a fight 
through the gaps, and, with the aid of lanes, may — 
make one at the end of a run, in the provinces, upon 
a horse on which he would have been pounded and 
lost in the Harborough country; but he will have 
seen just as little of the hounds during the run. Far 
be it from me to discourage any adept at “ oiling 
screw ”’ from ‘‘ darning away’’ merrily, and beating 
more than half of the better mounted ; but I shall 
be borne out by those who are in the habit of riding 
as much from Melton as from Markyate-street, in 
my assertion that to be with hounds in Herts you 
cannot be too well mounted—wvdelicet, you must 
have a hunter. 

The size and shape of horses best calculated for 
cramped countries may differ, perhaps, in some re- 
spects ; and the small short-legged are preferable to 
the very large and overgrown, when quickness in 
turning and constant activity are more important 
than great stride and power of extension. Moreover, 
where there is limited space, it may be necessary to 
have a better command over horses than where there 
is plenty of sea-room for sailing ahead ; but, in nine 
cases out of ten, I should like to take my chance of 
being mounted upon the horse most distinguished in 
Northamptonshire—in the part which I hold to be 
the stiffest—to follow hounds in any other country. 
There is one great consolation to those who cannot 
afford to purchase hunters at their price, that, with 
a good hand, seat, and plenty of nerve, they may 
make raw horses, and increase the value of {them, 


1 . 2" = ir j . . . 
[This is exactly my own opinion; but this passage seems to 


ih rea antagonistic to the sentiments expressed above. 
—Ep. 
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according to their scale of education, by purchasing 
them young, at a remunerating price to the breeder. 

All pleasures—that is to say, all pastimes and 
amusements—are, more or less, expensive; in no 
diversion can money be better spent than in hunting, 
if half so well. Let any young man save one hundred 
pounds out of his allowance ; or, what may be still 
better, let his governor allow him that sum for the 
especial purpose, and he may be well mounted by 
Tilbury, with two good hunters at his service through- 
out the season, supposing that he is not a horse- 
master all the year round.2. What will such a sum 
avail him for two months’ dissipation in London ? 
If he be an idler, one of the fruges consumere nati, he 
will, in the hunting field, find, at least, innocent 
occupation for the mind, with the best exercise for 
the body, spending his time and money in society 
fitting his station ; if he be a man of business, he 
will be the better qualified to perform the duties of 
his profession for occasional indulgence. 

Dulce est desipere in loco, quoth the poet, and 
where is the locus like the place of meeting ? With 
regard to economy, carefully eschew that penny 
wisdom, pound folly which inclines people to hold 
anything good, at the money, because it is cheap. 
That is cheapest, in the end, which is best at the 

1 [Personally I am an advocate for giving a horse a prolonged 
course of instruction in jumping with a line before he is ridden 
over any fence at all. By that means the muscles which are 
brought into play when jumping are strengthened gradually, and 
the horse learns to balance himself without being encumbered with 
twelve or fourteen stone of sometimes shifting weight on his back. 
Tom Olliver is credited with the saying that most horses can take 
off ; but how to land takes time, and a horse that carries no weight 
can learn this better than one which carries a rider.—ED.] 

2 [The charge for the hire of hunters now (1892) varies between 


fro and £25 per month, according to the class of horse let. A 
very good horse can be had for the season for about £80.—ED.] 
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beginning. You need not be imposed upon, or led 
into extravagant prices ; but you will find the wear 
and tear in one good article equal to that of three or 
four of the inferior. Whether in amaster of hounds, 
purchasing hay, corn, saddlery, and equipments for 
some twenty or thirty horses, and food for hounds, or 
whether in the smallest possible establishment of a 
younger brother, this principle should be adhered to, 
not only as a matter of luxury and comfort, but as the 
plan which will answer best in the long-run. Have 
your saddles, bridles, etc., from the best makers, and 
prefer to give a hundred guineas for a sound horse, 
rather than two fifties for a couple of screws. With 
good management, and the luck of escaping lame- 
nesses, each horse will come out three days a fortnight 
at least. With two effective horses a man is safe for 
three days a week, and will find himself far better 
carried than those who, having more than they re- 
quire, bring each out less frequently.1 All this must, 
of course, depend in no slight degree upon the con- 
stitution of horses ; but we are taking the case of the 
smallest sufficiency of effectives. If the fixture do 


1 [In most countries a horse can very well hunt two days a week, 
or even five days a fortnight, if his rider be content to make short 
days. In some countries it is the custom to go from covert to 
covert at a comparatively rapid pace ; and when this is the case 
one horse cannot be ridden with fairness all day. With any sport 
at all in the morning the one-horse man would do well to come 
home before the afternoon fox is found. On rank bad scenting 
days, when a second horseman rides as far and as fast as his master, 
the man with one horse may stay longer. It is the long hours that 
knock up the horse ridden all day. The one horseman may, how- 
ever, see a good deal of fun if he will take the trouble to ride second 
horse to himself. If he do not hurry to covert ; if he will jump 
off his horse’s back as often as opportunity allows ; and if he will 
use his head and his eyes during those slow and twisting runs which 
occur so many times in a season, he will, if unable to make one 
horse do the work of two, at least be able to make the most of his 
one without unduly distressing him.—Ep.] 
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not exceed twelve miles, send your hunter on in the 
morning, rather than to strange stabling over night. 
Upon dismounting from your hack, or whatever may 
be your conveyance to the rendezvous, be it your 
first care to look your horse over, and see that he 
appears all right ; that he has not broken out into an 
unaccountable sweat ; that his shoes are fast, etc. 
The genus groom has, like that of farrier, materially 
improved in the last few years. It would scarcely 
be now credited, were it not known for a fact, that it 
is only thirty years since it would have been con- 
sidered most injurious to the legs of a race-horse to 
wash them. Never, at Newmarket, in those days, 
was water suffered to approach their legs or feet, for 
fear of cold. Such barbarisms have vanished before 
the light of common-sense! ; but it is now very com- 
mon to see horses with their bridles so put on that 
they would be nearly as useful appendages to their 
tails as to their mouths. Much depends upon suiting 
a bridle to the horse’s mouth. The patent Segundo ? 
is generally approved for pullers ; but what is delight 
to one is madness to another. I had once a horse 
absolutely frantic, almost ungovernable, because he 
had taken a dislike to a plain smooth Pelham, without 
a joint—a bridle much used in Hants. The horse 
was so violent during a run with the Oakley, that I 
was compelled to ask one of those excellent fellows, 
a Bedfordshire yeoman, to change bridles with me. 


1[See ante, p. 82. History repeats itself in this as in other 
matters ; as in the majority of stables washing the legs is not in 
favour, in hunting stables at least.—ED.] 

2 [Invented by Don Juan Segundo, a Spaniard. The efficacy of 
a universal bit I have always doubted. Mr Charles Armstrong, of 
6 Milner Street, Chelsea, however, claims to have invented a bit and 
bridle for pullers and bolters which shall prove effectual. It is 
quite true that the bit, whatever it is, must suit the horse’s mouth ; 
but it must also be suitable to the rider’s hands.—ED. ] 
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We had to twitch his ear before we could touch his 
mouth ; but, as soon as the exchange was effected, 
he became as perfectly temperate as he always was 
on all other occasions. 

One half of the horses at the covert side have the 
throat-lash buckled so tightly,! that by no possibility 
can the animal, without choking, carry his head in a 
desirable position. The groom is less to blame than 
vourself for suffering it. Rider (I will not say horse- 
man) and horse are at variance all the day ; both are 
sufficiently uneasy ; and when the latter is condemned 
as a pig-headed brute, how might the observation re- 
flect upon the former! See that your girths, without 
being too loose, are not too tight. With a breastplate, 
a saddle remains in its place with slacker girths than 
without, and there are very few horses that do not re- 
quire a breastplate, especially where there are any hills.” 

Ride easily to yourself, and you will sit easiest to 
your horse. There is no rule for short or long stirrups 
for riding quite home, up to the instep, or on the ball, 
or even at the toe of the foot. There have been, and 
are, riders of equal distinction, differing in these 
respects as to their seats. Whether you sit firmly by 
grip or by balance does not signify ; but the latter is 
the most graceful, and a combination of both the most 
desirable.? A jockey-seat, with the foot well home in 


1 [I do not think that this is the case now.—Ep.] 

? (In most countries breastplates are rapidly going out of fashion. 
For one horse whose saddle gets back, there are fifty whose saddles 
ride forward. The great thing is to have a proper-fitting saddle 
for each horse, and then the girths never need be very tight.—ED.] 

* [Some people tell you they ride by ‘ balance,’ others by 
‘grip.’ I think a man might as well say he played the fiddle by 
‘ finger ’ or by ‘ ear.’ Surely in either case a combination of both 
is required to sustain the performance with harmony and success. 
The grip preserves the balance, which in turn prevents the grip 
from becoming irksome. To depend on the one alone is to come 
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the stirrup, is most commonly adopted, and appears 
the best for work across country ; but, if I am to 
mention the most perfect and accomplished horseman 
of the day, and may be pardoned the use of any name, 
I must quote that of Colonel G. Greenwood, without 
fear of one dissentient voice. With a military seat,! 
I have seen him conduct young and unmade horses 
Over a country in a manner which, to my thinking— 
and not according to my opinion only—has no parallel. 

Slike Burdett, Colonel Standen, Lord Clanricarde, 
and other eminent performers, also ride with long 
stirrups.2. Some others, whom I could mention, 


home very often with a dirty coat ; to cling wholly by the other 
is to court as much fatigue in a day as ought to serve for a week.” 
—* Riding Recollections,” by Whyte-Melville, p. 94.—Ep.] 

1 [Of recent years a great modification of the military seat has 
taken place. “The dragoon of fifty years ago,’ says Whyte- 
Melville in “ Riding Recollections,” “ was drilled to ride with a 
straight leg, and hi§ foot barely resting on the stirrup.”’ This is 
now altered. The cavalry soldiers’ stirrups have been shortened ; 
and, judging from what one sees at the Military Tournament at 
Islington, there is no difference between the cavalry and the 
hunting seat. To meit seems that the men who ride in the cavalry 
displays, and in the riding and jumping competitions, ride with a 
seat which all hunting men might take for a model.—ED. } 

2 [No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for the regulation of 
the length of stirrup. Take two men of equal height; but let 
one man be slim and the other moulded on sturdier lines. The 
latter will probably have his stirrups a hole or two shorter than the 
former. Again, supposing two men taken of the same height, but 
one longer than the other from the hip to the knee, they will 
probably not ride with the same length of stirrup. The conforma- 
tion of the horse, too, exercises an influence on the length of 
stirrup ; and if a horse pulls, the rider will probably ride a hole 
shorter than if he were on a more temperate steed ; while, in hilly 
countries, men usually ride shorter than in flat ones, because in 
going down hill the shorter stirrup becomes long ; and the long 
one too long.—ED.] ? 


1 {Since the American seat appeared we all ride a hole or two 
shorter, so much so that anyone who rides full length looks out of 
date.—C. B.] 
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would, probably, ride better without any, than many 
could with the assistance of either short or long ; and 
some huntsmen, etc., have a habit of releasing their 
feet and throwing their stirrups over the withers of 
their horse at any large leap, particularly at brooks? ; 
in this respect, therefore, we may say, sua cmque 
voluntas. 

A very indifferent and infirm seat may, by practice, 
become firm and good ; but a hand, the delicate sym- 
pathy of finger with the mouth of the horse, is less 
easily acquired. So rarely is it seen, that it may be 
doubted whether it is to be attained,? or if it be not. 
altogether a gift of nature. Old Chifney’s rule was 
to “hold your rein as a silken thread which you fear 
to break,’ * and the circumstance of so many horses 
becoming temperate under the control of ladies, 
which are violent in the hands of their lords, is proof 
positive of the advantages of gentleness ‘4; unless, 
indeed, the effect is attributable to the pull which 
they have always over us, and the horses are conscious 


1 [Many writers of an older school have stated this fact ; but, 
according to my experience, the practice is now discontinued.— 
ED. | 

2 [A hand for a horse, like a cook’s “‘ hand for crust,” is doubtless 
more or less of a gift; but I am among those who believe that 
good hands are to a great extent to be acquired. Unless a man 
has a firm seat, independently of his reins, he cannot have good 
hands. The next thing is never to use more force than is necessary 
to restrain or stop a horse.—ED.] j 

* [Whyte-Melville terms this an “‘ untenable position.”—ED.] 

*[This is an oft-stated theory, and may be true enough if the 
man be a clumsy clown, and the lady an exceptionally fine horse- 
woman. In the main, however, I venture to disagree with the 
broad statement that ladies can ride horses which men cannot. 
For one thing, how many men are there who would allow their 
female relations to mount horses which they themselves found 
hard to hold or manage ?—Ep.]! 


* [Ladies should only ride the best manned horses.—C. B.] 
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of the kind of dominion, or rule, of womankind to 
which they have submitted. 

Not one horse in a hundred has a mouth for a 
snaffle-bridle only ; and, perhaps, one in a thousand 
is nearer the proportion of those which can go with 
a loose rein. We know that, in a race, to abandon 
a horse’s head is to stop him at once ; and it is no 
less indispensably necessary to hold him well together 
across country. He cannot move well over smooth 
ground, still less over ridge and furrow, or plough, 
unless he be perfectly collected. In this consists the 
horsemanship of riding to hounds, no less than in the 
selection of the firmest ground ; the time and place 
for increase or decrease of speed ; the manner and rate 
of putting horses at their fences ; and the like dis- 
tinguishing features, in the performance of a first-rate 
workman. We read at school, 


Hic moderatur equos qui ow moderabitur iram, 


and I fear that good riding will not be found so in- 
fallible a test of good temper as to serve for a guide 
to any young lady in the choice of a husband, if she 
benot satisfied that a fox-hunter is better worth having 
than the “‘ nice young man”’ who keeps tame rabbits, 
shoots foxes, etc.,etc. But I must say that temper and 
patience have no slight influence in the management 
of a horse; that if a man can ride well in an irritable 
mood, he will ride still better when in good humour ; 
and that all the most brilliant amongst the hard riders 
of my acquaintance are alike characterised by the 
most estimable deportment in all relations of life. 
I am aware that, in making this assertion, I am 
summoning up a fearful array of what are termed, in 
Paddyland, ‘‘ right wicked riders,” men of the dare- 
devil school who stick at nothing—men who would 
be in the first flight, for a time, at least, with any 
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pack in the United Kingdom, without being conspicu- 
ous in any way for amiable qualities, or possessing 
one redeeming virtue but that of bravery. I say 
bravery, not courage ; for there is, between these two, 
a wide distinction. I take leave, however, to doubt 
much whether these men of nerve are more than mere 
riders, without pretension to the name of horsemen. 
They cannot make the most of a good horse, or the 
best of a bad one. A little jealousy is inseparable 
from the emulation which the character of the sport 
engenders. A generous rivalry is only an essence of 
the spirit of the chase; but that spirit is the offspring 
of mirth ; it is nourished by the milk of human kind- 
ness ; and is pregnant with all the best feelings of 
human nature, which she annually brings forth, in the 
shape of good fellowship and social harmony. 

The knack of riding well to hounds is one of those 
arts in which the swaviter in modo may be so happily 
blended with the fortiter in ve. A degree of physical 
power is requisite, and this is the only way in which 
we can account for the fact that men of twelve and 
fourteen stone weight have always “held their own” 
with the light weights ; but muscular strength is not 
absolutely indispensable. Any one who wishes for 
an apt illustration of the knack of holding a horse, as 
compared with power, has only to look at some urchins 
amongst the stable children at Newmarket riding the 
gallops.t. In an old triplet, older than the hills, these 
words are supposed to be addressed by a horse to his 
rider :— 

Up the hill, spare me ; 


Down the hill, bear me ; 
On the flat, never fear me ! 


* [It is more than possible that horses pull at weight. In other 
words, if a horseman riding, say, twelve stone carries, for experi- 
ment, two stone of lead, he will find that his horse pulls more than 
if he rode but twelve stone.—ED.] 
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A man may lay worse counsel to heart than is con- 
tained in this doggerel maxim. The necessity for 
easing a horse in an ascent ; by sparing to urge; by 
raising oneself over the withers ; and by a timely pull 
on gaining the summit,—the assistance which one 
may afford by bearing him, instead of abandoning 
him, on the descent, are sufficiently obvious. The 
conclusion is rather more comprehensive: On the 
flat, never fear me. This conveys not only a willing- 
ness to exert his utmost speed ; a desire to do his 
best, if fairly dealt with ; but a hint that he may be 
trusted. You must have confidence in your horse, 
not pulling him here and there, to steer clear of this 
or that, which he sees as well as, or better, and 
quicker than yourself. Never fear him; and send 
him at his fences in earnest, as though your heart 
preceded him in his progress. 

By sending him at his fences, I mean to say, let him 
know that you intend gomg, and nothing less. For 
myself, Iam an advocate for putting a horse slowly at 
most fences, and not more than half-speed at any! ; 
but, as I have no claim to professorship in this depart- 
ment, without presuming to deny a contrary practice, 
I will only say that such is the method of those whose 
style I most admire ; and that, in my humble opinion, 
the expedience of collecting a horse, and slackening, 
instead of accelerating, his speed, when charging a 
fence, under a notion (which I take to be erroneous) of 
providing him with sufficient impetus, is founded 
upon the following rational principles: Look at 


1 [Mr Rawnsley, who has been master of the Southwold Hounds 
from 1880 to the present time (1911), is always with his hounds. 
His country abounds in strong fences and very wide ditches ; but 
he rides very slowly at all his fences, slower, I should say, than 
any other straight rider I have seen, unless perhaps it were Captain 
Carnegy, late master of the Essex Union.—ED.] 


Q 
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deer, cats, greyhounds, any good jumpers you choose 
to take for an example : watch their voluntary action 
in taking a leap. They invariably shorten their 
pace—the deer altogether into a trot ; and all others 
to that degree which enables them to concentrate 
their powers ; they cannot spring from an extended 
posture. 

If it be supposed that time will be lost; that 
hounds must gain, irretrievably, upon you ; in short, 
if all this sounds dead slow, it will be found that the 
most haste is not always conducive to the greatest 
speed. <A horse hurried, ventre a terre, at a fence can- 
not so well measure his stride, and is apt to make a 
mistake in the most essential point, the taking off? ; 
and again, in landing, if his footing be not sound, or 
exactly what is desirable, he can make no effort to 
recover himself—over he purls—beyond power of 
salvation. If he have less impetus, he can take off 
to the best advantage, and, if landed in difficulties, 
may escape with a scramble—a slight disturbance— 
and a miss is as good as a mile, nothing causing more 
delay than a rattling fall, especially if attended with 
the usual dissolution of partnership between man and 
horse, to say nothing of other trifling inconveniences, 
not unfrequently the result of such a game at logger- 
heads. 


Is he down? No; well saved, though ’twas just “ omne sed,” 
All but a Dinorben,? or—heels over head. 


1 [This is perhaps greatly a matter of education, for the steeple- 


chase horse takes his fences at a pace that would be simply ap- 
palling to the hunting man who had had no previous experience 
between the flags. Nevertheless, as there are no traps on a 
steeplechase course, the falls which take place may be said to be 
almost invariably due to pace.—ED.] 

* Tam given to understand that the literal signification of this 
Welsh word answers to the English of topsy-turvy. 
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There is no doubt that all quadrupeds can jump 
height as well standing as with a run at it. Many 
maintain that a horse can clear the widest brook with 
the same ease.!. I am by no means prepared to deny 
this position, having seen wonderful instances of 
standing jumpers ; but, for water, or a wide ditch, on 
the other side of a stake-and-bound, I am inclined 
for a little extra powder. 

Common-sense will avoid extremes, and the happy 
medium is, probably, that which will carry you best 
over. Some horses have an inveterate habit of rush- 
ing at their fences, and make wonderfully few mis- 
takes in their velocity. With these, there is nothing 
left but to give them their heads, any interference 
being more likely to produce mischief; but they 
cannot be classed among perfect hunters ; and the 
habit is to be imputed to defect in their education— 
a want of hand ; and, probably, of nerve, in the man 
who made them—for it has been well observed, by 
good judges, that nothing betrays a want of nerve 
more than a kind of desperation in charging every 
sort of fence in a reckless, neck-or-nothing style, the 
effect of anything but coolness and confidence.2 He 
who excels in anything is never in a hurry. The 
beauty of riding over a country is in doing it quietly. 
It should appear as the pleasure which it is, rather 
than as a laborious effort to man and horse. 

It is only young Hair-brain and Messrs Harum 
Scarum and Co. that are tearing up the ground here ; 


1 [A horse of mine once jumped the Losford brook, in the Shrop- 
shire country, at a stand. The water was, I think, thirteen feet 
six Inches wide. This was not done at the bricks, where it is 
narrower. I doubt, however, whether Chandler would have made 
his famous jump of thirty-seven feet unless he had been going 
fast—ED.] 

2A Leicestershire notability of a bygone time termed these 
sort of riders “ hard funkers.””—ED.] 
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making the splinters fly there ; dashing, splashing, 
crashing ; now, well on the back of one unfortunate 
hound, then over another ; slamming a gate in the 
face of one man, begging pardon of the next, bruising 
their own knees, losing their hats (their heads have 
been long gone), and ending their sport with a regular 
grasser, Which disposes of them less to their own 
satisfaction than to that of their dearest friends, for 
the remainder of the day. Observe the Rev. Mr. 
Mallard, who does honour to his cloth alike in the 
field as in his parish. He is never out of his place 
with the hounds; but you can hardly tell how: he 
isneverinafuss. Look at Mr B.! Heseems calmer 
than still water ; but who can beat him? Who are 
going better than Lord C. R. and Mr G., if half so 
well? But they are never at their wits’ end; and, 
consequently, never lost. 
Nothing will turn their heads, and they will turn 
from nothing ; they have been going brilliantly ; 
straight as arrows ; rather wide than otherwise of the 
hounds ; they have been nearly in a line with the 
head of the pack. They must have gone the pace ; 
but they have pulled up on the first indication of a 
check ; and, behold, their horses are not blown ; not 
covered with blood and foam, like some which have 
been doing wonders. They know well what they are 
about, for they ride well to hunt ; and they have 
learned to know when hounds are running with or 
without a scent. They have a pretty shrewd idea 
how far hounds carried, and where they overshot it ; 
they know the points ; and can render a good account 
of all the incidents in the run.—These are sportsmen. 
A novice in the art of riding to hounds should learn 
early to depend entirely upon his own eye and judg- 
ment ; to follow no one; to become acquainted, as 
soon as possible, with the country ; to take his own 
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line, and keep it. Take most heed to the state of 
the ground from which a horse takes off at a fence ; it 
is the fulcrwm on which the accomplishment of the 
leap depends. Prefer taking it higher, or wider, with 
a good take off, than riding for a gap where the 
ground is false! Remember, that the man who 
hesitates is lost ; and, when your mind is made up, do 
not vacillate ; above all, do not leave your own line, 
to follow that of another man, for a better. You 
have no right to follow close in his wake over a fence 
which dozens may take in a line ; if he falls, you must 
be upon him. “ For Heaven’s sake, give me room 
to fall’ is an exclamation which I have often heard 
from a celebrated artist, who, from the acknowledged 
excellence of his performance, was generally followed 
by all aspirants in a most unjustifiable manner. 

Had Mr Osbaldeston been allowed room to fall, he 
would not have met with so terrible an accident as 
that of being ridden over by the man behind him, and 
experiencing a compound fracture of the leg In- 
dependently of his sufferings, there was his season 
spoiled, with the chances much against ever enjoying 
another. What can atone for the folly which oc- 
casions such disasters? Accidents will happen; and 
it is fair to suppose that the distress felt by the man 
who had been the cause of such an occurrence would 
have led him to change places with the sufferer, if 
in his power ; but, if a man choose to break his own 
neck, he has no right to render others lable to injury 
by his own carelessness, any more than he is justified 
in coming into a crowd, or near the hounds, with a 
horse notorious as a kicker. 


1 [But it is not always possible to ascertain what the ground is 
like—particularly on the landing side of a fence—till the last 
minute, when pulling up or aside may be impossible.—ED.] 

2 [When hunting with Lord Anson’s hounds.—ED.] 
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At banks and brooks, the first horse has the best of 
it: and any fresh place is preferable to one which has 
been used. If one man has succeeded in fording a 
river, or getting out of bogey ground, the chances are 
more in favour of the next, a few yards right or left, 
than where there has been a struggle. In short, 
wherever there is space for two, it is most unadvisable 
to follow, like sheep, in the track of one. 

Whether hounds are running or not, never be led 
into the fatal error of leading or turning over anything 
practicable secundum artem. It is ten to one that, 
by dismounting, vou find that you get off badly, 
in every sense. You lose your horse, and invite a 
worse predicament than would, in all probability, 
have befallen you had you taken the chance of a fall 
on the right side together ; not to mention the danger 
of being trodden upon in footing it, either with or 
before him. Some persons have acquired great 
facility in these proceedings ; and it is all very well 
for corpulent, or elderly gentlemen, who do not pre- 
tend to a place. It may, also, save a horse’s knees, 
or, certainly, the jarring of his fore-legs, in dropping 
into a road, when there is time to do it ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, 1t is inexcusable, unless where boughs 
of trees, or some such impediments, render a place 
not otherwise negotiable. 

When hounds are at fault, or at any such oppor- 
tunities, it must, of course, ease a horse materially to 
jump off his back, and let him stand still, with his 
face to the wind. I should have mentioned, at start- 
ing, after recommending a careful survey of equip- 


1 {In the more rideable parts of Devon, e.g., those hunted by 
Mr V. P. Calmady, 1879 to 1896, and in what was the Stevenstone 
country, it used to be a very common practice, when hounds were 
not running, to lead or turn over the high banks. To get over a 
succession of these takes a good deal out of a horse.—ED.] 
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ment, etc., that, where you expect a quick find, and 
to be speedily engaged, you should not omit a good 
canter, and a pull up, to open the pipes. Ifa horse 
choke, either from being short of work, or from any 
accidental cause of sudden and temporary distress, 
by patience, for a few moments, you may very 
possibly effect his restoration, so that he may carry 
you well through the rest of the day. Slacken his 
girths ; give him all the air you can; and do not 
move him during the crisis, while his flanks and 
nostrils beat the time which he requires. If you 
apprehend that he is shaken by a fall, or the cry of 
bellows to mend is more importunate, he must be 
bled at cnce!; and, unless you have a second horse 
out, you must turn homeward. It is bad policy to 
run the risk of losing many days for the sake of one. 
ae Vercannot have our cake and eat it too > but 
I have said enough on this subject in my last 
chapter. 

To proceed with my advice to young riders to 
hounds. Considering that without falls, and plenty 
of them, it is not likely that many will attain any great 
degree of proficiency—it will be well to bear in mind 
that, although they must entertain a thorough con- 
tempt for the fear of a fall, a total disregard of the 
chances of such accidents—it does not follow that 
young riders are to be utterly careless of the con- 
sequences when they do occur. It is all right and 
proper to be “‘ up, on, and at it again,” if no bones are 
broken, as soon as possible ; they should be hard as 
nails ; and, so far from giving in to disasters, should 
never say done, or yield to ill-luck while they can 
grapple with it.? 


1 [Bleeding is not now often resorted to.—ED.] 
2 One of the most gallant instances of this resolution superior to 
misfortune is that feat of Mr Osbaldeston’s, which will not easily 
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But all this heroism may be strained too far. A 
man need not close his ears to the voice of prudence ; 
and, if seriously shaken or disabled, should make de- 
corous submission to the chance of war, and not, in 
obstinate bravado, contend with Fate. If a collar- 
bone be broken, which is one of the simplest and most 
common of fractures, the sooner you are in a surgeon’s 
hands the better. It will add nothing to your credit, 
and less to your recovery, if you persevere to the end 
of arun which you can no longer enjoy. Ifashoulder 
be dislocated (another occurrence by no means un- 
common), it should be reduced, on the spot, by the 
help of any who are at hand. The patient should be 
placed on one side of a paling, or gate ; and, by the 
strong pull of one man from the other, it may be 
instantly replaced. If there be nothing nearer to act 
as a lever, the body of the horse will answer the 
purpose as well as the gate ; but, if time be allowed 
for swelling to ensue, the force of ten men will, 
perhaps, be necessary for the operation. 

The system sustains a very severe shock from a bad 
fall; and any affected indifference to its effects is as 
absurd as the cowardice which dreads the encounter. 
There is an idea that a draught of vinegar? is a 
specific, upon the principle of creating a diversion 
from the head to the stomach, as no two maladies are 
coexistent. I have not found any of the faculty 
subscribing to its SHI ane my own experience Das 


be Tae I do not dite: to his match against time, but to 
something far more to our purpose. Both girths having broken 
in the beginning of a good run, rather than ies his place, he threw 
the saddle from him, and rode, in his usual form, to the end, upon 
the bare back. To any but a perfect centaur such a ride is not so 
feasible as may be supposed by those who have not tried it —Ex- 
perto crede. 

* [The late Anthony Trollope in the seventies advocated carry- 
ing vinegar and water in a hunting flask.—C. B.] 
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not strengthened my faith in this remedy. It is, 
perhaps, better than spirits ; but anything calculated 
to promote circulation may equally avail. 

The best course any one can adopt in such a case 
is that of remaining perfectly quiet, in a recumbent 
posture, as soon as he reaches the means. There is 
no question that he should be bled, but not in the 
field, or before he has rallied from the shock. When 
fairly housed, let him not only be bled, but take 
physic.2. He will thus counteract the ill effects (and 
there is no saying how terrible have been the con- 
sequences of a neglected fall), and, probably, be all 
tes titter,. with the-imterval of ‘one day’s rest, to 
endure another, ifit be his destiny. Nimrod, who has 
written to the purpose on this, as on all other points 
which he has touched, says, 


There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 


to keep watch over the life of a sportsman, as well as 
over that of “ poor Jack ”’ ; and it is with a feeling as 
far as possible removed from levity, or irreverence, 
that a fox-hunter’s creed may be said to comprehend 
the profession of a very lively faith in Providence.* 


1{If, at the end of a day, one feels shaken by a fall, but not 
sufficiently bad to seek medical aid, a somewhat light diet on re- 
turning from hunting, and dose of physic before going to bed, is a 
course that has been recommended.—-ED. } 

2 Since the above was written, great changes have occurred 
alike in human and veterinary practice. In the former the lancet 
is, I believe, nearly discarded, and phlebotomy confined to leeches 
or occasional cupping. In both, prevention of making blood, 
rather than taking it, is the rule. 

[A few years ago there was in the Fzeld newspaper a contro- 
versy on what was called “‘ Scientific Falling.” + One contributor 


1 [To-day ‘‘ those who live to ride”’ keep every muscle supple by 
gymnastic exercises prescribed by well-known authorities, such 
as Professor Sandow.—C. B.] 

R 
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Of all kinds of falls, the worst are those which 
happen either from a horse getting his foot into a 
hole, when at speed, or slipping up sideways. Most 
others may be more or less affected by horsemanship ; 
but for these there is no help. In Hampshire, and 
in the western counties, where there are downs, over 
which hounds run well, the number of cart-ruts is 
most annoying; and many are the purls which they 
occasion. A horse must needs roll over his rider ; as 
it rarely occurs, in this sudden circumvolution, that a 
man is pitched clear of him. The best way of crossing 
ruts is to take them invariably on the oblique: if you 
go straight across, both fore-feet get at once entangled 
in the rut, and the consequence is inevitable ; but, in 
slanting them, your horse will have one leg to spare ; 
and will probably escape with that sort of peck two 
of which would go to a fall. 

There are very few good active horses, fit for 


to the discussion wrote to the effect that, having arrived at old 
age, and having hunted all his life, he attributed his freedom from 
accidents to knowing how to fall; and he and one or two others 
appeared to regard the acquirement of this art as about as easy of 
accomplishment as learning to sit a horse over a fence. Unfortun- 
ately this gentleman did not tell his readers how to begin ; nor 
did he explain how it was that he did not break his neck before he 
gained the experience which ultimately stood him in such good 
stead. Is it too much to say that, if scientific falling can be 
learned, fifty falls at least are necessary out hunting to teach it ? 
But if a man does not hurt himself in one of these fifty, why should 
he attribute subsequent immunity from injury to any skill of his 
own? Of course, if a horse slip quietly into a ditch, make a mis- 
take at a bank, or come down very slowly, any one of ordinary 
activity can dismount comparatively leisurely ; but when going 
even at hunting pace at ordinary vale fences or timber, a fall comes 
so quickly that one has no time to surely get out of the way. 
When we look back upon the many good fellows who have injured 
themselves or been killed out hunting, it is impossible to believe 
that, fine horsemen as many of them have been, they learned 
nearly all that was to be learned except the art of falling.—ED.] 
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hunters, that are not naturally good jumpers. Most 
of them will take a large leap. The benefit of their 
tuition consists in their knowledge of their business 
at cramped places ; at doubles, and at blind ditches. 
Much of their safety in fencing may depend upon the 
hand of the rider. They may be either lifted out ot a 
ditch, or pulled into it ; but a perfect hunter should 
not constantly stand in need of the office. A horse 
that has plumbed the depth of two or three blind 
ditches will keep a good look-out, and jump with all 
due suspicion and care. 

It is a good plan to lead young horses across 
country with a long rein and a whip, teaching them 
to leap on and off banks, and over or into the ditches, 
after the method practised so successfully in Ireland, 
where the horses are far better and earlier schooled 
than in any other country—for this reason they are 
all good jumpers ; it is far better than all the practice 
they can have at the leaping bar. Gates, stiles, 
palings, rails, etc., coming under the denomination of 
timber, are the safest and easiest of all leaps, standing 
generally fair, clear on both sides, and lower than the 
stiff fences which are thought nothing of in com- 
parison, and are always preferred to the still stronger 
temptation, the nol1 me tangere timber.’ 

Avoid a gate that opens from you, unless you are 
sure that it is fast ; you cannot have a much worse 
fall than that occasioned by the opening of a gate, 


1 (The ground in the vicinity of gateways is often poached by 
cattle ; and, by carts constantly passing through them, the ground 
is generally worn away. The leap therefore is usually somewhat 
more than the actual height of the gate, plus the space between the 
lowest bar and the level of the land exclusive of the dip.—ED.] 

2 [Comparatively few horses are regularly schooled at timber, 
and perhaps still fewer riders. For some reason which I cannot 
explain, horses that are poor timber-jumpers will clear a wall of 
almost any reasonable height.—ED. } 
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upon a horse’s striking it either with fore or hind legs. 
Liat open from you, ride always near the hinge: the 
take-off is generally better, though the bars are stiffer 
close to the post. Gates opening towards you are the 
best to jump: they offer a resistance, and generally 
break with the weight and force of a horse, if he be 
inclined to feel them. 

According to the theory of ancient philosophers, one 
half of danger consisted in the view of it: this may 
account for the preference of a blind thrust through a 
bullfinch, with as little idea of what is beyond, as the 
man of Thessaly had in the quickset, to an upstanding 
leap, fair and above board. It is possible also that 
the certainty of a bad fall, should your horse, either by 
being blown, slipping at taking off, or by any other 
accident, attempt to go through, instead of clean over 
the top of such obstacles, may have something to do 
with the choice ; but this has been matter of recom- 
mendation tosome men. That first-rater Mr Peyton 
would, upon principle, put a beaten horse at timber, 
because, if he attempted it, he would be sure ¢o fall on 
the right side! although he might altogether fail in 
getting anyhow over other fences. Any one who can 
reason thus, and act accordingly, must be of the right 
sort ; must be composed of those materials which 


Give the world assurance of a man. - 


Having now touched upon earth, air, wood, and 
water, with enough of fire to warm me to the subject, 
I have little more to offer in shape of advice to rising 
sportsmen, with regard to their horses, on the use or 
abuse of them. I would, however, add this me- 
mento—Do not keep a horse which you dislike ; and 
never part with one that really suits you. The ae 
lucre of a great premium on your bargain will not 
replace that which is neither gemmis venale, nec auro ; 
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and, on the other hand, a useless horse eats as much as 
one that is invaluable. He may be undeniable; but, 
if he be not exactly your sort, follow the old maxim 
concerning white legs, and 


If he don’t suit you sell him to your friend, 
But if you. like him, keep him to life’s end. 


Cherish him; spare no pains to preserve him; he 
will get no less used to you, than you to him ; and he 
will repay all your cares fourfold—-as he cannot en- 
dure for ever, he will serve as a model for your future 
choice as to shape, etc. 

Never think of colour ; foreigners have a prejudice 
against a speck of white,! and are guided by similar 
nonsense in their selection ; though, truly, they have 
expatriated some of our best blood; but the pos- 
sessors of large studs will tell you that they have had 
equally good horses of all colours. Little ones are 
said to beat big ones ; and it cannot be doubted that 
there are more real good ones below the height of 
fifteen hands three inches (which is high enough) 
than above it ; but there is, probably, something in 
the fact, that, as is the case with men, and all things 
in animal creation, there are few of large growth per- 
fect in other respects. A horse of sixteen hands, 
with symmetry as faultless, and power proportionate, 
must be better calculated for a hunter than one of 
fifteen, neither having exceeded nor fallen short of 


1[This would not always appear to have been the case. I 
have been told that at one time a chestnut horse with three or four 
white stockings would always realise a good price in Paris as 
a hack.—Ep.]+ 


1[White markings on legs often give the impression that a 
horse is using one leg more than the others. If we were told of a 
horse that had one white leg, and one of the four was unsound, 
we should name the white one.—C. B.] 
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his natural growth. I say this upon conviction, still 
taking leave to retain my own predilection for little 
ones, till I see their inferiority manifested. 

With regard to entire horses, there is a notion that, 
if once stopped, or tired, they never forget it, and are 
liable to shut up early ina fit of the sulks. There may 
have been such cases, but not enough of them to form 
arule. If an entire horse be good-tempered, and not 
inclined to be troublesome in company, there can be 
no doubt as to his superior powers of endurance. 
During the severest campaigns in the Peninsular war 
mares were, according to the highest and best author- 
ity, found most serviceable throughout the whole of 
our cavalry force; and, from the number of mares 
to be found in coaches, etc., it would seem that mares 
should have the call. It is sufficient, however, for us 
to know that there is no objection to them; that 
there is no need to regard them as the weaker vessel ; 
that sex is as immaterial as colour; and that, whether 
“black, white, or grey,’’ masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
anything of the equine genus possessing sufficiency 
of blood and bone—wind, speed, and bottom—may 
be a hunter. 

How far, or in what manner, this trebly accursed 
revolution of railroads may affect the breed of horses, 
and fox-hunting generally, it is impossible to say.1 
The speculation on the subject is of too painful a 
nature : we cannot enter fully into it without verging 
upon a disquisition on political economy beyond the 
province of a treatise on the ‘“‘ Noble Science.” It 
must be sufficiently obvious to the most narrow-. 
spirited that, unless they are the objects of fresh 
legislation, these railroads must become the most 


* [As most people are aware, the country now assists breeders ; 
while several societies to encourage particular breeds have been 
formed.—Ep.] 
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Oppressive monopoly ever inflicted upon a iree 
country. 

When all the inns and roadside houses shall be 
tenantless, and gone to decay, their present occup- 
ants being lost in the abyss of inevitable ruin which 
is now opened for them ; when not only posting and 
post-horses, but the toads on which they travelled, 
shall be, with the Turnpike Acts themselves, matter 
of history, the means of locomotion will be at the 
mercy of the most merciless of all human beings—a 
class actuated by cupidity, and beyond the reach of 
that salutary correction, that only security for the 
public against the abuse of private privilege—a com- 
petition. 

To us, as sportsmen, the intersection of any country 
by canal or railroad furnishes food enough in itself 
for lamentation ; we bewail the beauty of the district 
spoiled ; and, as an obstacle to our amusement, we 
denounce the barrier hostile to our sport. It is not, 
however, in such a light only that we view the case. 
We willingly admit that the diversions of one class 
in society are but as a feather in the balance when 
weighed against the practical utility of any work tend- 
ing to the advancement of the general good ; that it is 
the duty of a Government to promote, to the utmost, 
all feasible enterprise and undertaking proved to be 
conducive to the interests of the State; and we re- 
concile ourselves to any changes which the condition 
of the community to which we belong may demand. 
But when we consider the magnitude of the convul- 
sion which this mighty railroad delusion will effect ; 
the fearful extent of its operation ; the thousands of 
human beings thrown out of employ ; the incalculable 
diminution in the number of horses ; and the conse- 
quent deficiency in demand for agricultural produce 
—not to mention the enormous deduction from the 
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revenue, consequent upon the abolition of the post- 
horse duties ; when we think of its varied and multi- 
tudinous bearings upon the present state of society ; 
and add to all this the fact, that in no quarter of the 
globe were the means of travelling established on so 
admirable a basis as hitherto in this country ; that, 
like the dog and the shadow, we are about to cast 
away the substance of good for the sake of catching 
at a change of problematical good, in the opinion of 
some, and fraught with positive evil in the estimation 
of many—when we reflect on these things, we cannot 
but wonder at the blindness which has countenanced 
the growth of a monster which will rend the vitals of 
those by whom it has been fostered.! 

But let us turn from the contemplation of a gloomy 
prospect ; let us hope that Heaven may avert from 
old England—and Heaven alone can save her from 
sharing the fate of empires since the world began— 
the downfall which the refinement of luxury, and its 
train, entailed on Rome; the too certain conse- 
quences of that restless spirit, that proneness to dis- 
content, inherent in the human breast, which causes 
men, for the sake of “‘ keeping moving,” to catch at 
any idea of improvement, however chimerical; to 
disregard the timidity of the wary, and like 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


We have little or nothing to do with politics ; but 
when we utter the heartfelt sentiment, ‘‘ May fox- 


* [That fox-hunting has greatly suffered by England being inter- 
sected by so many railway lines is too true ; but in other respects 
the dismal forebodings of the sentence penned by Mr Delmé Rad- 
clifie with nervous apprehension can scarcely be said to have been 
fulfilled. The railways employ far more men than the coaches ever 
did. There is an increased demand for agricultural produce ; 
more horses are kept ; and it goes without saying that the railways, 
though obstacles to sport, have developed commerce.—ED.] 
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hunting flourish a thousand years hence ! ’’—con- 
vinced that it is intimately connected with the 
internal welfare and happiness of our once merry, 
still happy, and prosperous country—we cannot but 
shudder at the view of any measures calculated to 
drain to the source the very springs of its existence ; 
to dry up the fountains by which it is supported ; to 
change our habits and pursuits ; transform the rural 
soil into one vast gridiron,! and render us literally, 
what Napoleon termed us, a “nation of shop- 
keepers.’ Our maxim must be that of my old 
favourite Horace— 


Dona presentis cape lztus hore, et 
Linque severa. 
Let us be thankful that fox-hunting is such as it is 


in our time. We will not inquire whether it ever was 
better? ; but trust that it will remain as good. 


1 {It is curious to note that, while the continuous making of new 
railway lines has in some cases entailed the destruction of favourite 
coverts and materially altered the run of foxes, it has neverthe- 
less added to the number of men who hunt. In short, if trains 
are ruining fox-hunting, as the author foretold they would, it is in 
a manner quite opposite to that in which he thought the sport 
would be affected. The main injury lies in the direction of bring- 
ing outsiders to the covert side.—ED.] + 

2 (It is difficult, if not impossible, for any one whose remembrance 
does not go back seventy years, to compare the fox-hunting of the 
present day with that enjoyed in pre-railroad days. From what 
I read, however, I should be inclined to hazard the opinion that, 
taken all round,fox-hunting was at its best aboutfifty or sixty years 
ago. The suggested reasons are that the old and slow style had 
been for some time abandoned ; and that in all main particulars 
the sport was carried out on the same lines as at present. The 
absence of railways allowed foxes a wider choice of lines ; while, 
save in fashionable countries, the fields were not large. Those who 
hunted were either residents in the neighbourhood, or else they 
lived for the winter in some favourite locality ; consequently 


1{The opinion of I91z is that hunting would not be possible 
without the assistance of railways and motor cars.—C. B.] 


S * 
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In conclusion of my prose in behalf of a good and 
deservedly valued hunter, let me recommend that, at 
the close of his career, he be not subjected to those 
vicissitudes which have been so affectingly depicted 
by Dibdin, in the poem from which I have more than 
once found occasion to make quotations ; inasmuch 
as it is unhappily far less in accordance with the 
poetical licence of fiction than with sad reality. When 
he will carry you no longer well with hounds, do 
not make him a drudge; send him to the kennel ; 
save him a world of woe by having him shot, and 
devoting his carcass to the boiling-house. 

There can be no objection to giving him a few 
years’ run in park or paddock, if you have either con- 
venient, provided that his life be not protracted be- 
yond the power of enjoying it; and a mare may, 
perhaps, breed clever stock long after she has retired 
from service ; but if you consign them to the work of 
the farm, or road, and should lose sight of them, the 
pride of your stable, the horse that has borne you 
faithfully, that has gained glory, as well for his master 
as himself—the favoured of all favourites—may end 
his days in the manner thus too justly described :— 

Till at length having labour’d, drudged early and late, 
Bow’d down by degrees, he bends on to his fate— 


Blind, old, lean, and feeble, he tugs round a mill, 
Or draws sand till the sand of his hour-glass stands still— 


there was more companionship in the hunting-field than we can 
expect to find under the more modern style of things. The foxes 
were wilder, hunting countries were of wider extent, than at present; 
and so one man’s land was not so frequently ridden over as is the 
case now. Artificial manures had not begun to stain the soil ; 
nor was draining carried on as it is to-day ; consequently, as was 
mentioned in “ Notitia Venatica,”’ there is every reason to suppose 
that scent was, as a rule, better. On the other hand, there is 
every ground for thinking that there are more foxes now than there 
ever were ; and, on the whole, perhaps less opposition to fox- 
hunting.—Eb.] 
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And now, cold and lifeless, exposed to the view, 

In the very same cart which he yesterday drew, 

While a pitying crowd his sad relics surrounds, 

The high-mettled racer is sold for the hounds. 

Although last, and perhaps least, to be considered 
in the review of all essentials in the appointments of 
a young fox-hunter, his own personal equipment is a 
matter of too much importance to admit of my alto- 
gether neglecting the subject of his dress. One of 
the most agreeable, amusing, and clever of all writers 
in the present day, Mrs Trollope, has, with great 
turth and justice, remarked, concerning “ the lords of 
creation,’ that our “‘ present style of dress is at once 
the least becoming, and the least calculated to mark 
the distinctions of society that ever a spiteful demo- 
cratic tailor invented.’’ The same talented lady, 
speaking of the Hungarian gentlemen in full dress, 
says that they formed “such an assembly as gave 
one the comfortable conviction that, notwithstanding 
all the labour and pains taken in many parts of the 
world to destroy it, the genus gentleman does still 
exist in great perfection.” 
I fear that should these pages ever meet the eye of 

a Radical, the tone and sentiment will be condemned 
as vococo to an intolerable degree ; but, in upholding 
the genus gentleman above all others, I should be 
very sorry to be mistaken, or supposed capable of 
casting a reflection upon, or of undervaluing the 
sterling worth of the middling classes constituting, 
in fact, the great body of the people of England. So 
far from entertaining any such unworthy feeling, I 
would infinitely prefer to shake hands with honest 
and albeit vulgar tradesmen, either in the hunting- 


1 [Society has undergone a considerable change since Mr Delmé 
Radcliffe penned these pages. Sons of peers now embark in com- 
mercial pursuits and in trade ; while ladies of title are willing to go 
into the millinery, florist, and other lines. ‘‘ Commission ”’ is not 
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field or at their counters, than with many of their 
most refined customers; though I cannot go the 
length of some writers upon the state of society, who, 
taking exception for rule, and forgetting the vast 
disproportion which the aristocracy bears in numbers, 
are disposed to arrogate to the middling classes an 
undue share of the whole moral worth and honour 
of the nation.? 

I am writing upon a sport, a noble science ex- 
clusively appertaining to gentlemen, not to rich men 
who can afford to keep hounds and horses, but to 
English gentlemen, in the most literal sense and mean- 
ing of the term ; and, next to maintaining the char- 
acter, I would have a man assume, at all times, the 
appearance of a gentleman. A young man is less 
likely to err in attention to dress than in slovenliness 
—the former will wear off, the latter will grow upon 
him. The demi-rep roué style adopted by too many 
leaders of fashion in the present generation as fully 
evinces the very acme of mauvais ton as that of the 
past was characteristic of high breeding. 

It is true that a man possessing l’aiy noble cannot 
thoroughly disguise himself, aided by all the inge- 
nuity of his tailor to that effect ; nor could the most 
unexceptionable attire impart that same air to the 
parvenu ; but now that black and coloured neck- 
cloths have superseded the unsullied white, redolent 
of the labours of the laundry 2—now that trousers 


unknown in the best society ; and a year or two since a dealer in 
horses told me that a gentleman with a handle to his name who 
came to buy a pair of harness horses for his own sister had taken 
£25 out of the deal for himself —Ep.] 

1 [What would the author have said, were he alive, to the homage 
now paid to the working man ?—Ep.] 

* [Most people know the story of a friend who had gone to pay 
an early call on Beau Brummel encountering his valet bearing in 
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have entirely taken place of those leather continua- 
tions which formerly manifested, with the rest of the 
wardrobe, the careful offices of valet and attendants, 
there is not the same outward distinction between the 
peer and the apprentice. 

A blue or coloured neckcloth is all well enough for 
a morning dress. But if one greater atrocity can be 
committed than another, in shape of a mésalliance in 
dress, it is that of a black cravat with top-boots— 
no one, with the remotest pretensions to taste, could 
thus commit himself ; but, as such things have been, 
I mention them only as a warning to any one not 
aware of the snobbish effect of such a contrast, know- 
ing that this opinion is beyond the reach of contro- 
versy. 

With regard to boots, our ancestors thought with 
the poet— 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long ; 


but now the neat top-boot must give way to the 
cumbrous jack of the French postilion.1 


his arms a number of white ties. ‘‘ What are these ?”’ asked the 
visitor. ‘‘ These, sir,’ answered the valet, “are some of our 
failures.’ White hunting-ties are now usually worn.—ED.] 
1[{The late Lord Henry Bentinck, for so long master of the 
Burton hounds, invariably wore, I have been informed, black 
napoleons. Possibly the funniest fashion in boots was that 
adopted by Lord Alvanley, the sportsman who, when asked why 
he went out of his way to lark over big places, replied, “* What’s 
the good of giving £700 for a horse unless he can jump a little 
higher and a little wider than other people’s horses?” In 
“Sports and Anecdotes’ Mr Birch Reynardson says that Lord 
Alvanley ‘‘ for many years wore the most monstrous pair of boots 
that perhaps were ever seen on any man’s legs.” These were in 
one sense top-boots, inasmuch as the tops began at the usual 
place ; but instead of ending in the usual way, they came up above 
the knee like a Life Guardsman’s boot. It seems that a former 
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The skill of Hammond and of Anderson is now a 
cipher— their occupation’s gone.” Leslie may con- 
tinue his useful labours on the Poor-law, but the 
matchless—I should say the inexpressible—fitting of 
the knee no longer claims his care. Indolence, and 
the rage for dispensing with manual labour, have 
supplied the long black boot, approaching to the hip ; 
this may be very convenient, as it undoubtedly is to 
the horse-dealers who pull them over their dirty 
fustians ; one pair may furnish the itinerant sports- 
man, who carries his wardrobe on his person, for the 
week—nay, beyond this, they are, I believe, in favour 
and in use with some of such standing that I must 
not presume to abuse them; but I am free to ex- 
press an opinion as to their appearance, and their 
improvement of hunting costume, and to question 
any advantage over the old top-boot, when the knees 
are fortified from thorns by good buckskin. I can 
better reconcile them with the resemblance of a 
foreign chasseur than with the figure of Lord Jersey 
on horseback, or the beau idéal of an English fox- 
hunter. 

Those who ride with their feet full, or quite home, 
in the stirrup, will find great protection from the 
bruises and callous swellings, so commonly caused by 
the contact of the instep with the top of the stirrup, 
by having the heel of the boot made so long that the 


Duke of Rutland had one boot made of this pattern to protect one 
knee which had been injured by a thorn. Lord Alvanley took 
the hint, and came out in a pair. In the hunting song “‘ A word 
ere we start,” the late Mr Egerton Warburton thus summed up 
the hunting man’s dress :— 


“ Buckskin’s the only wear fit for the saddle ; 
Hats for Hyde Park, but a cap for the chase ; 
In tops of black leather let fishermen paddle, 
The calves of a fox-hunter white ones encase.’ —ED. ] 
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stirrup cannot come far enough on the foot to admit 
of such pressure.} 

While on the subject of stirrups, it is as well to say 
that the spring bars affixed to the saddles are not 
sufficiently to be depended upon as a precaution 
against so horrible an accident as that of hanging in, 
and being dragged by, the stirrup. I have seen an 
instance of a man falling over the left side of his 
horse, with his right foot hanging still in the right 
stirrup. No saddle should be without spring bars, as 
they will probably act in most cases ; but it is throw- 
ing a chance away to omit the additional security of 
having the stirrup irons made to open with a spring, 
when the foot is displaced. The advantage is obvious, 
and if the springs are properly tempered no incon- 
venience can ever arise.? 


1[Up to a certain point this is true ; but the use of too long a 
heel is attended with danger, because it is easy to get it on the 
tread of the stirrup, in which case the foot is likely to be wedged 
in the iron, when the very thing would happen which the long heel 
was intended to prevent.—ED.] 

2 [Since this was written very many patent bars have been intro- 
duced, the object being to release the horseman, no matter in what 
position he might be thrown. In the year 1888 I was entrusted 
by the proprietors and editor of the Fveld with the carrying out 
of some experiments to test roughly the merits of the different 
patterns. Lord Coventry, Mr Romer Williams, and Mr Thomas 
Kingscote kindly acted as judges, and they came to the following 
decision :— 

Lord Coventry and Mr Romer Williams were of opinion that 
the four best bars were Mr Barnsby’s, the Melton, Messrs Cham- 
pion & Wilton’s, and Mr Vickery’s. Taking them all round, 
they thought that, from all points of view, Messrs Champion and 
Wilton’s was the most satisfactory of all, the other three being not 
far behind. Mr Kingscote so far differed from his two colleagues 
that he preferred Mr Bacon’s bar, as he had been in the habit of 
using it for some time, and had always found it satisfactory, and 
at.the same time it is cheap. All the judges agreed that for side 
saddles Messrs Champion & Wilton’s was the best. 

Personally I am convinced of the superiority of Messrs Cham- 
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There is, probably, a saving of expense and labour 
which may form a recommendation to the jack-boot ; 
but it does not cost more now than it did formerly to 
dress like a gentleman, and, as it is not absolutely 
necessary that port wine and black-currant jelly 
should be the chief ingredients of proper blacking ; or 
that the boot-top liquid should actually be composed 
of champagne and apricot jam, according to the most 
approved University prescriptions, it is to be hoped 
that such boots as those worn by his Grace of Dorset 
may long retain their supremacy, not only as the most 
becoming but as the most appropriate. 

It would be difficult, perhaps presumptuous, to 
offer any rules for hunting-apparel, unless possessed 
of the ability with which Colonel Hawker has given 
instructions for the dress of the shooter, as the colour 
of the upper garment is almost universally the same, 
and the cut of it must, of course, be regulated by the 
taste of the wearer; but to the precaution against 
wet and cold which would suggest lamb’s-wool stock- 
ings and thick soles for the feet, I would venture to 
add that of a lining of flannel to the coat, as a 
measure of no little comfort and utility. 

It is said that Mr Brummel’s orders to his tailor 
were to “‘keep continually sending leather breeches”’ ; 
but I venture to recommend leather in preference to 


pion and Wilton’s bar over all others. It is the only one, in my 
opinion, that can be depended upon to yield to a downward strain, 
and yet will not, cannot, come away when pressure is brought to 
bear upon the bar while the rider is in the saddle.—Ep.] 

* [Mr Delmé Radcliffe’s advice is undoubtedly sound ; but, asa 
matter of fact, those who “ hang a good boot’ commonly adopt 
thin socks or stockings and eschew thick soles, for the sake of 
obtaining a good fit. Apart, however, from the question of 
appearance, the thickness of the soles of the boots has a great 
deal to do with one’s comfort. Some men like stout soles ; others, 
myself amongst the number, prefer thin ones.—ED. ] 
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all others, because they are almost everlasting, and 
therefore, though double the price at first, are cheap- 
est and best in the end. It is a common error to 
suppose that they are attended with any inconveni- 
ence in wet weather. This might have been the case 
once, when they were made to fit like the tightest 
pantaloons, but as they are now made they will be 
found the best wear in the heaviest rain ; and they 
will resist trifling wet from boughs, etc., being im- 
pregnable to a shower which would saturate the 
cords so generally adopted during the temporary dis- 
use of leather.1 

The custom of wearing scarlet in fox-hunting is 
supposed to have had its origin in the circumstance 
of its being a royal sport, confirmed by the mandate 
of one King Henry, who organised and equipped, in 
the royal livery of scarlet, a corps for the destruction 
of foxes, not after the manner which we should recog- 
nise as legitimate in the present day.? This is, at 


1 |Here again the question of individual taste comesin. Person- 
ally I dislike leathers; but beyond the matter of like or dislike 
there are other considerations which must influence the selection of 
material for breeches. If leathers are worn, they must be well 
cleaned ; for nothing looks worse than badly done leathers, and to 
clean them properly a man needs both ability and time. The 
white woollen cords, now so much worn, have one advantage— 
they can be perfectly cleaned by any ordinary laundress. They 
must, however, be washed in cold or tepid water—the former is 
better—and then hung up to drip and dry : anything like wringing 
or pressing spoils the face of the material. The ease with which 
they are cleaned recommends them to those whose establishment 
does not include a competent valet. The objection to this material 
is that it is given to crack : itis, therefore, advisable to have one’s 
breeches made extra long from the hip to the knee, so that no 
strain is put upon the material in the act of mounting. The 
ordinary white Bedford cords have a tendency to become dis- 
coloured with use.—ED. | . . 

2 (This statement has been copied by several writers in maga- 
zines and newspapers, but no one has ventured to give any 


a 
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least, a plausible and, at all events, ight royal way 
of accounting for a habit rather of martial than of 
sylvan import, were it not otherwise sufficiently 
recommended by the cheerfulness which it imparts 
to the aspect of the field. 

The round hat has long been preferred to the old 
cap, which now serves as a distinction of office.1_ The 
only advantage in a cap, to any one who cannot en- 
dure weight on his head, is, that it can be made 
lighter than a hat ; and either should be substantial 
enough to resist a fall. One word upon a whip must 
be superfluous : the less I offer of the lash the better, 
after the incontestable evidence adduced to Mr Smith 
in favour of such an appendage as “ the thong.” 

Spurs have been pronounced by some very “learned 
Thebans ”’ to be far more devoted to ornament than 


use, to be more important to the cavalier in Hyde 
Park, who, 


With the left heel assiduously aside, 
Provokes the caper he pretends to chide, 


authority for it. I have been unable to trace the origin of the 
suggestion : moreover, it seems doubtful whether scarlet was the 
colour of the royal livery in the time of the earlier Henrys. One 
story is good till a better one is told; but I have been unable to 
discover any satisfactory reason for the adoption of scarlet as the 
colour for a hunting coat. At the time when even the eighth Henry 
was gathered to his wives, the fox was only regarded as vermin ; 
and the king, whichever he was, would have been as likely to array 
the royal rat-catcher in scarlet as his band of fox-killers.—Ep.] 

1 [About the year 1826 the huntsman and whippers-in of the 
Cottesmore Hunt wore hats instead of caps at their own request. 
“ The said hats,” writes Mr Birch Reynardson in ‘‘ Sports and 
Anecdotes,” “ were wonderful to behold, not only from their height 
and shape, but also for their marvellous discomfort ; for when they 
got wet through they became as soft as tripe, as heavy as if they 
had been made of sheet lead, and a mixture of something after the 
manner of gum or glue would trickle down one’s face and neck to 
one’s endless discomfort ; and they took a deal of drying and ironing 
with a hot iron to get them into any kind of shape again.” —Ep. 
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than to the sportsman; and I believe that, as far as 
they are supposed to be the means of persuasion, as 
many races have been lost as won by their stimulus. 
Spurs, however, if not indispensable, are unquestion- 
ably useful when properly applied : if a horse require 
them to quicken his progress, he may be as well 
without them; but they may very much aid the 
hand, if used in concert, in keeping a horse straight, 
preventing him swerving from his fences, and are 
important upon any sudden occasion of rousing his 
energies.!. They must, therefore, be numbered in the 
inventory of hunting requisites. | 

The vocation of the sportsman leads him constantly 
amidst “‘ the war of elements.”” Experience will best 
direct him as to the efficacy of his equipment from 
head to foot. He should ever be mindful of the 
precept of old Parr, and “keep his feet warm by 
exercise, and his head cool by temperance.”’ My only 
object in writing an article, or rather a word, upon 
an article of dress is that of noticing the fact that, 
inasmuch as the demeanour of the “ courtly Chester- 
field ’—(although he did, after riding “ beyond all 
price,’ presume to ‘‘ wonder how men ever hunted 
twice ’’)—is that which is far more consistent with the 
character of a real fox-hunter than the drinking, 


1 [The chief use of spurs would appear to be to set off a top-boot, 
inasmuch as in nearly every instance the rowels are either taken 
out or broken short, so as to render them incapable of hurting a 
horse. My own idea is that spurs which have what the Americans 
would calla “‘ business end,” 7.e., sharp rowels, should never be 
used when a horse is near a fence. Judging from the effect pro- 
duced on oneself when the pin which secures one’s tie gets loose 
and pricks the neck, a puncturing causes the muscles to contract, 
and therefore prevents a horse from making his best effort at a 
fence. With a restive horse it may be different ; and of course 
spurs have one advantage—they enable the rider to punish, while 
at the same time he has two hands for the reins.—ED.] 
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swaggering, rough-and-ready picture of the mere 
vermin-killer, so constantly misrepresented as the 
squire of former days; so, also, is the most correct 
mode of habiliment (the total absence of all which, 
born of bad taste, is, in slang parlance, designated as 
“ swell ’—or “ knowing ’’) that which, without one 
studied effort, sits naturally on the outward man ; 
that which alone accords with the personal appear- 
ance of a true votary of this most gentlemanlike, 
most “‘ Noble Science.” 
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